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You are up-to-date 
on important 
world affairs 
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You have striking 
news photographs 
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happenings 
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GROUND 


You have the background 
necessary to make 
each important 
event thoroughly 
comprehensible 


A group of news photographs which appeared in recent issues of NEWS-WEEK. 
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don't let your child 


be nicknamed "Skinny! 























OTHER you want your child to 

go through life on an equal basis 

with others. You don’t want him 
to be handicapped. You want him to 
hold his own in play, in sports, in his 
studies. You want him to be attrac- 
tive physically. You don’t want to be 
humiliated by having him nick-named 
“Skinny.” 

Nothing worries parents more than 
children who are not quite up to par 
but you need not be discouraged. 
There’s a way to build up your child 
without doctoring him with unpleas- 
ant pills and medicine. You can do 
it by a method that is natural and 
appetizing and which will appeal to 
one of his most urgent cravings .... 
the craving for sweets. 


Delicious Chocolate 


Health Food 


More than 25 years ago a famous 
dietician conceived the idea of blend- 
ing the vital mineral requirements of 
the body with chocolate, forming a 
highly palatable health food that was 
not only pleasant to eat but readily 
assimilable. The product was called 
Pankoka and distributed largely to the 
medical profession. In the years that 
have passed hundreds of physicians 
have prescribed Pankoka in their pri- 
vate practise and have found it mar- 
vellously beneficial in all cases of 

ourishment, anemia and other 
ailments resulting from a general run 
or nervous condition. 

Pankoka is rich in iron, calcium, 
Phosphorous, magnesium and other im- 
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portant minerals which are vital. to 
robust health. It also contains vitamin 
A and “Sunshine”. vitamin D. 

Our files are filled with hundreds of 
letters attesting the wonderful results 
obtained from this delicious health 
food. Start your child on Pankoka to- 
day and you’ll be amazed at the general 
improvement in his health. Pankoka 
supplies mineral and vitamin deficien- 
cies that are responsible for lack of 
appetite, lack of weight, constipation, 
anemia, indigestion and other dietary 
ailments. 


Solves the Candy- 
Craving Problem 


Pankoka may be eaten as a confec- 
tion with very good results, but in most 
cases it is better to dissolve it in hot 
milk and serve as a beverage. It should 
be taken three times a day, substitut- 
ing it for tea, coffee or cocoa. Thou- 
sands of grateful mothers swear by 
Pankoka because it is so beneficial for 
children. They serve Pankoka instead 
of candy, thus satisfying the child’s 
natural craving for sweets and at the 
same time building up 
stronger, healthier lit- 
tle bodies. 


Special Offer. . . 


Clip the coupon be- 
low, fill it out and mail 
it to us. We will then 
send a 32 page booklet 
about your health with 
a special credit deal of 
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DOLLAR 


HEALTH BOOK in 
FREE 


a one dollar package FREE! Try 
Pankoka for some time and see the 
benefits of abounding health. Act 
NOWw— 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. If 
for any reason Pankoka does not help 
you—if it does not do all you hope for 
and expect, we will gladly refund your 
money. Any authorized Pankoka deal- 
er will do the same if you are not 
satisfied. 


Read What These 
Doctors Say 


DR. C. A. BISCHOFF, Parkton, Md., stated: 
“T am getting very satisfactory results from 
Pankoka and will recommend it whenever the 
opportunity presents. Send Pankoka as soon 
as possible; am starting another patient on it.” 


Dr. N. S. HANOKA, New York, stated: “I 
found Pankoka very~useful in all cases of poor 
assimilation, undernourished conditions, and 
weak digestion.” 


DR. J. PHOUTRIDES, Denver, Col., spe- 
cializing in tuberculosis (Denver Clinic), stated: 
“IT am overjoyed at discovering a food like 
Pankoka. Its results are wonderful.” 
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ESCAPING TEMPTATION 

I have read every issue of News-Weexk from the 
beginning and found it increasingly attractive both 
pictorially and textually. If you escape temptation 
to cater to the groundlings of taste and understand- 
ing, you will have deserved well of the republic of 
journalism. 

I may also say that reports from our Reading Room 
indicate an active and continuing interest in News- 
WEEK on the part of the students. 


W. N. C. Cartton, Librarian 
Williams College ery 
Williamstown, ‘Mass 
GRATEFUL 


I’ve just been reading your account of the trial of 
the British engineers in Russia. I am awfully grate- 


ful for it. So much of the evidence was suppressed 
in the British papers. I think News-WeEexk is ex- 
tremely good. 


Dora RussELL 
Harting, Sussex, England. 


THIRD REICH 

Your recent article on Germany does not explain 
itself well. I understand that ness idea is to explain 
what is going on in the worl 

You begin by saying: “The Third Reich has just 
been born.” I, for one, and I am probably not the 
only “4 would like to know exactly what the Third 
Reich is. 

Henry R. GREENLY 
Lansing, Mich. 


Editorial Note: The First Reich dates from 962, 
when Otto the Great was crowned Poe Emperor, to 
1806; the Second from 1871 to 1918 en the Kaiser 
abdicated and the German Republic came into being; 
the Third from Mar. 23, 1933, when the Reichstag 
passed the enabling act conferring dictorial ers on 
Chancellor Hitler. Contrary to the — opinion, 
the Republic was not the Second Reich; the Nazis dis- 
regard this period. Hitler and his followers borrowed 
the hrase “Third Reich” from Moeller van der 
Bruck’s philosophical study, “‘Das Dritte Reich.” 


ENGROSSED 

One day last week I was sitting in my office reading 
the latest number of News-WeEEK when a taxi had a 
flat tire and ran into my car which was parked across 
the street, making, so I was told, a hideous racket. 
So engr was I that I never heard a sound nor 
suspected what had happened until someone came in 
and told me of the disaster. 









































MANLEY WALKER 
Washington, D. C. 


COMPLETE FILE 
About the middle of March I got acquainted with 
News-Weexk and personally it is one of the best mag- 
azines I ever got hold of. It just fills my need in 
getting a digest of the world’s news. Could I get 
numbers 1-4? Then I would like to subscribe. 
Homer M. KaurrMan 
Scottdale, Pa. 


A CORRECTION 


Under the heading ‘‘News in Brief,’’ column three, 
page twelve, issue May 6, there a eh the following: 
“BILL: Introduced in t —_ Leg- 
~~ last week, a bill which would require 
of railr 
“Brakemen with bells precede trains over 
grade crossings.’ 

The Georgia legislature has not been in session now 
for over a ae. so the bill to which you refer was 
not introduced last week. : 

As I recall it, some facetious legislator sent an 
amendment to some bill, incorporating the suggestion 
referred to. It was all just clean fun and was laughed 
out of countenance. ght you would be inter- 
ested in having the facts. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


BETWEEN BABIES 
Say, you got a swell magazine. A country doctor 
can sure engulf the news of the United States and the 
world at large between babies. I had three between 
8 P.M. to 12 noon the other day and found time to 
t the gist of what’s ¥ eee co > Be pene ty sens- 
g the News-Weex which I carry in the car 


Dr. Crarence D. PoweEtt 
Valier, Mont. 


Ernest E. DALttis 


Your color sequence—green, red, 7 blue, and 
orange for agg covers is a , almost 
a m+ yd of In the -—, - mont readers it 
wou serve ie punenen nde ay Se geen 8 
reader were as color blind as oo renlea 
Whittier, what then? 


his dates badly mixed! 
would 
eee The at W: to 
suspect of hoarding proverbial 
ao tet ot Coe nee . On mE ghek. 
idea is a good one and your a winner. 
Grorce W. Lyon 
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SUNDAY: Samuel Insull and his wife pause 
amid the peaceful ruins of the Acropolis to 
survey the city of Athens, where it is reported 
that he is planning a come-back as a Greek 
businessman.—(See page 15). (Wide World). 

MONDAY: President Von Hindenburg rid- 
ing with Dictator Hitler at Germany’s most 
spectacular May Day celebration, while the 
world wotehed Pa anxiety the course of 


Hitler’s May speech.—(See page 12). 
(Keystone). 
TUESDAY: Primo Carnera, mountainous 


prize fighter, arrives in New York for his 


Cous with Jack Sharkey on June 29. (Inter- 
national). 
WEDNESDAY: Mrs. Roosevelt attends 


farewell dinner for Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, 

first woman envoy, who sails to be U. 8. 

Minister to Denmark, (Wide World). 
THURSDAY: Stephen Early, secretary to 

President Roosevelt, gets a message for his 

chief which came via pigeon from the new 

= Me Washington on its maiden voyage. 
cme 


FRIDAY: Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
culture, rolls - up -his sleeves for the 


See page 5). (Key- 


SATURDAY: The — — marchers ar- 


= Ss aul nea b~ ee i; -- } new a well 
ip e offer jobs 
pos «ef —/( page 7). (International). 
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ROYAL WELCOME 
In New York 





Right in the center of things 


. The LINCOLN ... . excel. 
lent i in service... cordial in 
tone . . . offers 1,400 sunlit 
rooms, each with radio, servi- 
dor and bath-with-shower! 
Also . . . delicious food at sen. 
sible prices in the NEW Din- 
ing Room, Grill and Cafeteria. 


$2.50 Single + $3.50 Double 
JOHN T. WEST, Manager 


HOTEL LINCOLN 


44th to 45th Street — Sth Avenue 
New York 


""A RELIANCE HOTEL''® 
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TARIF F TRUCE: Roosevelt’s First Victory Abroad, A 


Triumph Over Economic Nationalism, Gained by Davis and Hull 


Norman H. Davis, America’s roving 
ambassador, sat in a gallery of the 
British House of Commons one day 
last week. On the floor below him, 
Ramsay MacDonald, Britain’s Prime 
Minister, was making a statement in 
his baritone, Scottish burr. 

This time it was an important state- 
ment, to the world in general and to 
the distinguished American visitor in 
particular. 

Late in April, speeding to London 
from Geneva, Mr. Davis had attended a 
session of the World Economic Confer- 
ence’s organizing committee. That 
meeting had not only fixed June 12 as 
the Conference’s opening date, it had 
also heard, and transmitted to the 
world’s great nations, Mr. Davis’s pro- 
posal for an international truce in 
tariff making. 


Shuttling 


Since that time, trying to win Brit- 
ain’s approval of his proposal, he had 
been shuttling briskly from one gov- 
ernment office to another, talking ear- 
nestly and at length to British offi- 
cials. Now Mr. MacDonald was mak- 
ing an announcement on the proposal, 
so vital to Mr. Davis and to the admin- 
istration at Washington. 

“Subject to the settlement of actual 
words,” the British Prime Minister said, 
“there is every prospect of reaching an 
agreement between us and the United 
States as to the advisability of an im- 
mediate tariff truce.” 

Mr. Davis had won. A tariff truce 
was in the making. With Britain 
swinging into line, the fulfilment of his 
proposal was virtually assured. 


Meeting 


The “actual words” were adopted 
three days later, at another meeting of 
the World Conference’s organizing com- 
mittee. 

It was held in a room at the British 
Foreign Office. Eight nations were 
represented there: the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, Belgium and Norway. 

Before it met, Britain and the United 
States had worked out a formula for 
the truce and had turned it over to 
representatives of the six other coun- 
tries, who, in turn, had submitted it to 

governments. 


It took the committee more than 
three hours to thresh out their replies. 
Eventually Mr. Davis stepped out of 
the room, grinning broadly. “It is 
good news,” he told the correspondents, 
and later: “It is a very good sign for 
the (World) Conference itself.” 

As its text soon showed, it is not the 
air-tight tariff truce the United States 
originally proposed. Rather, it is a 
short, hesitant step toward that ideal. 


Agreement 


By its terms, the eight nations first 
register a conviction. Until the World 
Economic Conference has dealt with 
such problems, they say, it is essential 
that “measures of all kinds which at 
the present misdirect and paralyze in- 
ternational trade be not intensified.” 

They therefore agree that, before or 














KEYSTONE 


Norman Davis at 10 Downing Street, 
Where He Proposed Tariff Truce 


during the Conference, they will not 
“adopt any new initiatives which might 
increase the many varieties of difficul- 
ties now arresting international com- 
merce.” They urge the 58 other na- 
tions which will participate in the 
World Conference to agree also. 

But several large loopholes yawn in 
these general statements. They are: 

1. The truce permits any of the eight 
nations to withdraw from it after July 
31, on one month’s notice. 

2. On the ground that they are not 
“new,” it permits the completion of 
such pending “initiatives” as the trade 
treaties which Britain has been nego- 
tiating with Norway, Sweden, Finland. 

3. A footnote to the truce permits 
the curtailment of exports or produc- 
tion of so-called primary commodities, 
like wheat. 

4. Several of the nations which ac- 
cepted the truce did so with unwritten 
but sweeping reservations. 


Truce 


As Sir John Simon, British Foreign 
Secretary, put it, the truce is essen- 
tially a gentlemen’s agreement. It 
rests with the eight nations to obey or 
disobey its spirit as well as its letter. 

It is best regarded, not as a final 
achievement, but as a preliminary blow 
at economic nationalism, incidentally 
the first blow that has been struck in 
several years. Considered as such, it 
is a victory for the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, which is eager to see it fol- 
lowed up with more powerful blows. 

It is also a victory for Norman H. 
Davis. Mr. Davis already enjoys con- 
siderable prestige in European chan- 


celleries. His victory in London will 
add to his stature. 
Difficult 


He was on a difficult assignment. 
Economic nationalism, strong through- 
out the world, is particularly strong in 
Britain just now. 

No longer a free trade country, Brit- 
ain for the past year has been zeal- 
ously protecting her industries behind 
tariff walls. As Mr. Davis must have 
noticed, the House of Commons ex- 
pressed no approval when Premier 
MacDonald indicated that Britain and 
the United States had agreed on a tar- 
iff truce. 
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Davis: Adviser-In-Chief On 
International Affairs 


What Raymond Moley is to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in national affairs, Mr. 
Davis is in international affairs: ad- 
viser-in-chief. Washington believes 
that the two advisers are rivals. 

Mr. Davis is the President’s envoy 
to the world at large. Nominally, he 
holds only two jobs, neither of which 
pays a salary. He is chief of the 


American delegation to the Geneva: 


Disarmament Conference and he is a 
member of the World Conference’s or- 
ganizing committee. 

Since Mr. Hoover made him a dele- 
gate to the Disarmament Conference 
in January, 1932, his face has become 
as familiar as a screen star’s in every 
European capital. From one to an- 
other he goes, collecting the points of 
view of other governments, expounding 
that of his own. 


Diplomatic 


Canny, even-tempered, deliberate, he 
is well fitted for diplomatic negotia- 
tion. Peculiarly enough, he speaks no 
foreign language, relying on interpre- 
ters. 

Mr. Davis, a Stanford graduate, 
launched his business career in Cuba, 
where he became a successful banker. 

During the War he went to Wash- 
ington where, under the Wilson admin- 
istration, he served first as Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury and then as 
Under-Secretary of State. Primarily 
his duty was to advise the government 
on foreign loans. Later he became as- 
sociated with a bank in New York. 

Though his present job, centering 
around secret negotiations in Europe, 
wins him little public applause, he likes 
it and is able to afford it. 


Democrat 


There is nothing striking about his 
appearance. He is short and slight, 
with white hair and a high forehead. 
A native of Tennessee, he speaks with 
a drawl. He is a Democrat and, 
though he had known and liked Mr. 
Hoover for years, he contributed to Al 
Smith’s campaign fund. 

He is an old friend of President 
Roosevelt. No European diplomat un- 
derrates his importance. They all know 
that he speaks for the President, 
authoritatively, if more or less unoffi- 
cially. 


Agreeable 


He heartily shares the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration’s desire for economic as 
well as military disarmament. When 
he was directed to go to London and 
work for a tariff truce he had a task 
to his taste. s 

For two weeks he held conversa- 
tions with Sir John Simon, with Walter 
Runciman, president of the Board of 
Trade, and with other Cabinet mem- 
bers. When Premier MacDonald re- 
turned to London from his trip to 





Washington, Mr. Davis met his train. 
They held a private conversation be- 
fore leaving the station. 


Meetings 


In London he also saw Dr. Alfred 
Rosenberg, Hitler’s adviser on foreign 
questions, as well as diplomats of other 
countries most concerned with his pro- 
posal of a tariff truce. 

The fact that Mr. Davis, rather than 
the British officials, should have been 
the chief pleader against tariffs indi- 
cates how history has twisted its 
course. It emphasizes the drastic 
change that has occurred in American 
foreign policy since Mar. 4. 

As yet, for a variety of reasons, the 
nature of the change has not fully pen- 
etrated the public mind. 

The American people are used to 
hearing the United States called the 
arch-exponent of economic nationalism, 
that is, of arrogant self-sufficiency. 
Under the Roosevelt administration, 
however, it is becoming known as the 
arch-exponent of economic interna- 
tionalism. 

Three of the delegates to the World 
Conference who will champion Ameri- 
ca’s new policy were announced Mon- 


5 ee. 


day. ‘They are Secretary of State Hull, 
James M. Cox of Ohio and Senator 
Pittman, chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 


Cordell Hull: 


Economic Internationalism 


Exponent of 


The first definite sign of the change 
appeared when President Roosevelt 
made Cordell Hull Secretary of State. 

Economic nationalism, with all that 
it implies in the way of high tariffs and 
so on, is Mr. Hull’s pet hatred. He has 
denounced it for years. His hobby is 
international economic cooperation. 


But a few weeks after he assumed of. 
fice, he happily announced that the 
country of the Hawley-Smoot Tarif 
Act was about to do an about face, 

Slowly but definitely, it has been do- 
ing one. It started when, early ip 
April, President Roosevelt asked other 
nations to send delegates to Washing- 
ton to discuss economic questions be. 
fore the World Economic Conference 
opened. 


Barriers 


He has since explained that the re. 
duction of trade barriers is one of the 
primary purposes of these Washington 
conversations. 

Last week they continued. President 
Roosevelt had already seen the dele- 
gates of five nations: Britain, France, 
Canada, Argentina, and Italy. He had 
still to see the delegates of Japan, Bra- 
zil, and Chile. 

Last week he saw Dr. Hijalmar 
Schacht, president of the Reichsbank, 
representing Germany: T. V. Soong, 
Finance Minister, representing China, 
and Alberto J. Pani, Finance Minister, 
representing Mexico. 

The firmness of his stand against 
economic nationalism is illustrated by 
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GLOBE 


Mr. MacDonald Announced a Likely Agreement on Both Sides of the Atlantic 


a statement in the communique he is- 
sued with Dr. Schacht. It declared: 
“We emphasize the necessity of 4 
speedy elimination of the obstacles to 
international trade.” 

It is understood that one of Senor 
Pani’s chief purposes in coming to 
Washington was to discuss reciprocal 
reduction of tariffs by Mexico and the 
United States. 

To each delegate President Roosevelt 
has indicated that the United States 
had abandoned its nationalistic eco 
nomic policy and now advocates a free 
international flow of goods. He has 
tried to show these other nations the 
wisdom of following suit. 


May 20, 1933 
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FARM-INFLATION LAW: signing of 


Bill and President’s Plea Avert General Strike 


One day before Western farmers 
planned to go on strike, but didn’t, 
President Roosevelt signed the omni- 
pus Farm Relief-Inflation Bill. With 
a smile, the President accepted the 
largest grant of discretionary powers 
over the American cost of living ever 
lodged in the hands of the nation’s 
Chief Executive. 

For the ceremony of signing, the 
President sat at the big desk in his 
executive office, while cameras clicked 
and flashlights flared. In front of him 
was a small reproduction of the Demo- 
cratic donkey, and, just above the 
left-hand corner of the bill itself, a 
miniature white elephant. 

Advisers 

Behind the President, in double rank, 
ranged advisers, farm leaders, and leg- 
islators; including earnest Secretary 
Wallace, who must administer the 
complicated machinery; genial Henry 
Morgenthau Jr., head of the Farm 
Credit Administration, who must at- 
tend to farm-mortgage relief pro- 
vided in the bill; Senator Ellison D. 
Smith of South Carolina, author of 
the cotton option provision in the bill, 
who shepherded the measure through 
the Senate; and Representative Mar- 
vin Jones of Texas, who steered it 
through the House. 

The group laughed and talked hap- 
pily, like victors in a football game. 
They were, apparently, unmindful of 
the grim reports from the West, where 
farmers were taking the law into their 
own hard hands. The night before, in 
Des Moines, Ia., the shock-haired presi- 
dent of the Farmers National Holiday 
Association, Milo Reno, had sent a curt 
telegram to Mr. Roosevelt: 


Query 


“According to press reports, you 
are willing to do all in your power to 
avert farmers’ strike and resultant 
confusion. Will you declare morato- 
rium on farm foreclosures and execu- 
tions until fair production costs are 
conceded farmers? Answer.” 

The President’s reply to this blunt 
request was addressed, not to grizzled 
Milo, but to the nation. With the ink 
in his signature still drying, he issued 
a formal statement: 

“I urge upon mortgage creditors .. . 
until full opportunity has been given 
to make effective the provisions of 
the mortgage refinancing sections of 
the farm relief act, that they abstain 
from bringing foreclosure proceedings 
and making any effort to dispossess 
farmers who are in debt to them.” 

Shortly afterwards, at the urgent 
request of Gov. Floyd B. Olsen of 
Minnesota, ill with appendicitis, the 
arm leaders decided to postpone a 
Seneral strike. Scattered milk strikes 


were in progress in many Wisconsin 
counties, led by Walter M. Singler, and 
these continued. 

No sooner had the decision been 
announced than news came from Wash- 
ington that action on major farm re- 
lief provisions of the measure are to 
be postponed, at least until after the 
World Economic Conference. The un- 
derlying cause is that the processing 
tax, whereby the whole behemoth is to 
be financed, comes in conflict with the 
new tariff truce to which the United 
States and seven other nations are 
parties. (See page 3.) 

This tax is levied, not only on the 
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months’ course through Congress, most 
of this year’s crops are already planted. 
Consequently, many of the bill’s pro- 
visions could not be applied without 
destroying or plowing under part of 
the growing plants—Secretary Wallace 
said he preferred to call it “Reseeding 
part of the land now sown.” 

Farm prices, however, have been ris- 
ing emphatically without the aid of 
the farm bill’s maze of machinery. 
From this year’s lows, wheat prices 
have advanced more than 70%, corn 
prices nearly 100%, cotton prices near- 
ly 50%. Since Mar. 4 the rise in price 
of these three staples alone has added 
to the value of farmers’ holdings an 
estimated $325,000,000. 

Notwithstanding the limitations im- 
posed on the Secretary of Agriculture 
by the President’s desire to avoid giv- 
ing offense to Europe and thereby 





KEYSTONE 


President Roosevelt Signing The Farm-Inflation Bill 


domestic processing of wheat, corn, 
cotton, hogs, rice, tobacco, and milk, 
but also on imported products made 
from these seven commodities. Be- 
cause, in effect, it is a compensating 
tariff in this latter aspect, the Presi- 
dent feels morally bound not to im- 
pose it. 

Effect 


If it is levied only on home products, 
thereby raising their prices, the effect 
would be to turn consumers to the 
cheaper articles produced abroad. This 
would defeat the whole purpose of the 
bill. 

If the tax is not collected, the gov- 
ernment is deprived of revenues with 
which to reward farmers for reducing 
their crop output and acreage. This 
also defeats the measure’s aim of rais- 
ing the prices of farm products by 
fiat, so that the farmer may receive in 
purchasing power the equivalent of 
what he got in 1909-1914. 

Because the bill has been so long 
delayed during its lumbering, two- 


focusing on “the larger good,” Mr. 
Wallace plans to do everything in his 
power to get at least part of the farm 
bill operating. Under its terms, he is 
permitted to encourage trade agree- 
ments among processors, suspending 
anti-trust laws if need be. 

With this in mind, he will confer 
with farmers, processors, and dealers, 
to get their ideas on how to proceed. 
“T want,” he declared, “to rub the noses 
of the people of the industry in the 
facts and allow them to determine the 
methods we shall use... In this way 
we shall keep our skirts clean. . .” 


Mortgages 


Meanwhile, it became obvious that 
the mortgage relief section of the bill, 
not the inflation provisions, would oc- 
cupy the foreground. Henry Morgen- 
thau Jr., whose father is at the inter- 
national wheat conference in Geneva, 
announced that Paul Bestor, Farm Loan 
Commissioner, would be ready to make 
loans by the end of this week. On 
Monday, Mr. Morgenthau met with ex- 
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ecutives of 25 leading life insurance 
companies, which hold some $3,000,000,- 
000 of farm mortgages, to bring about 
agreement on refinancing procedure. 


In Congress: Bitter Debate 
Over Amendments to the Bill 


It was the vexing question of price 
fixing for farm products bobbing up 
as one of 84 amendments to the farm 
bill which set off fireworks in Con- 
gress during the week’s debate on the 
measure. 


Frazier 


Speaking for his dirt farmer constit- 
uents, Senator Lynn J. Frazier from 
North Dakota said: ‘This amendment 
is the one thing that the farmers of 
the United States are demanding in 
this legislation; it is the one thing in 
this bill that is of far more interest 
to them than any other... They have 
been promised cost of production in 
the past and fooled by the Republican 


of even more heated debate before it 
was killed 283 to 109. Representative 
Fulmer said, “Even Mr. Simpson in his 
statements to the Senate Committee 
was unable to outline any workable 
scheme in connection with his proposi- 
tion.” 

“Do not try to fool the farmer,” 
warned Representative Byrns, “by pass- 
ing something which those who are to 
administer the law say is unworkable 
and cannot operate for the benefit of 
the farmers.” 


Question 


“No one can say,” observed Repre- 
sentative Terrell, “how much money it 
will take to administer the law and 
to pay farmers the difference between 
the present prices and the average price 
between 1909 and 1914.” 

“Who is making the laws of the 
United States, the Congress or the 
Secretary of Agriculture?” demanded 
Representative Lemke. “The farmers 
think very little of this bill and, in 
fact, are not satisfied with its pro- 








party; and are they now going to be 
fooled again by the Democratic party? 
If they are, it is going to be just too 
bad for that party.” 

For once, fighting Senator George 
Norris spoke of the need for com- 
promise. He said that he would like 
to see the amendment carried out 
but that he realized this was impos- 
sible. When the vote came in the 
Senate on the _ cost-of-production 
amendment, it failed by 48 to 33. 


Amendment 


Over in the House, the “Simpson 
amendment” (so-called because it was 
first proposed by John A. Simpson, 
farm leader, Oklahoma Democrat who, 
during the Presidential campaign 
toured twelve farm states, made 100 
speeches in its behalf), was the object 








ACME 


Farm Leaders With Milo Reno (Center) Who Told the President to Answer 


visions, save and except the Simpson 
amendment.” 

Throughout all this long wrangling 
ran an undertone of apprehension lest 
the strike form a starting-point for 
new political moves on the part of the 
farmer. 

When the news reached Washington 
that the strike had been called off, 
even though the Simpson amendment 
was killed, there was a momentary 
sigh of relief. Then the more thought- 
ful observers pointed out that, while 
the farmers might be temporarily ap- 
peased by President Roosevelt’s fore- 
closure moratorium promise, backed up 
by word from the New York Life In- 
surance Company and other insurance 
companies to the effect that these con- 
cerns would suspend foreclosures on 
farm properties, the farmers still had 


their ‘mad up,” as Mr. Reno remarked 
And there were those who would in. 
sist on something more tangible than 
promises. Among them was Arthur ¢ 
Townley, for example. 


The Future: Tenant Farmer, 


Urged to Alliance With Lahor 


When Townley told a cheering crowg 
of 4,000 delegates from farm and labor 
organizations gathered at the recent 
Continental Congress at Washington, 
“Next time you workers strike, yoy 
will eat. The farmers will see to that,” 
old-timers harked back to the fighting 
days of 1915 up in the Northwest. 

No more than today were the revolt. 
ing farmers of those League days red 
radical. They concentrated on the 
State ownership of terminal elevators, 
flour mills, packing houses, and cold 
storage plants. At its peak, when it 
had in its war-chest close to $2,000,000 
in post-dated checks, it was a national 
power. 

Now Townley is out again talking of 
a new alliance between farmers and 
industrial workers. A continuing com- 
mittee, appointed by the Continental 
Congress, is working on a nation-wide 
plan to make such alliances possible, 
A. F. Whitney, president of the power- 
ful Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
promised support of railway workers 
for farmers’ demands. 

Is there any chance that the farmers, 
forgetting their individualism, may 
go along with the collectivists who ran 
the Congress, and form some sort of 
loosely joined political party in opposi- 
tion to both old parties? 

There was indication of the farmer's 
frame of mind in the short speech of 
a delegate to the Continental Congress, 
a delegate from Oklahoma, who had 
been listening to speeches by Norman 
Thomas and other Socialists. “I want 
you fellers to understand,” he drawied, 
“that we farmers ain’t no hell-roarin’ 
radicals. We want money for ou 
stuff, that’s what we want. If the 
only way we can: get it is to go along 
with you, then we'll go along with 
you.” 

The speaker was a farm-owner. It 
is the tenant farmers who more read- 
ily accept radical demands. These 
have no such sense of being rooted in 
the land as have the owners. In 1920 
there were 3,400,000 full owners of 
American farms; in 1930, 2,900,000. 
In 1920 there were 2,454,000 farm 
tenants; ten years later 2,664,000, 80 
that today 42% of the farms are occl- 
pied by tenants of an entirely different 
psychology from those who first broke 
the soil upon these lands. 


Socialism 


Chewing at the edges of the farm- 
owner’s mind is the thought that 4 
Socialist State might take his farm 
away. Collectivization of farms 4 i 
Russe has no such terrors for the 
tenant. 
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VETERAN S: Find President 
Still Firm Against Bonus 














As the flareback from last month’s 
on cuts rose on Capitol Hill last 
week, squabbling remnants of the bonus 
army straggled into Washington for a 
convention called by the Veterans Na- 
tional Liaison Committee. 

The President stood firm against the 
ponus, yielded somewhat on his drastic 
pension-cutting policy, and considered 
the problem of dealing with the men 
whom Mr. Hoover had driven out with 
payonets the year before. 


Promise 


Six weeks ago, when Mr. Roosevelt 
announced his plans to reduce the al- 
lowances of nearly 1,000,000 ex-soldiers 
and drop about 400,000 from the rolls 
altogether, he promised that the regula- 
tions would be modified if experience 
proved such a step desirable. 

Stories were rolling in of the effects 
of his economy policy on men actually 
injured in the service. Some of the 
wounded, it was said, would lose 50% 
of their allowances. Some of those who 
had contracted tuberculosis in the serv- 
ice would be denied aid. 

The House, considering the Independ- 
ent Offices Bill to appropriate money 
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ACME 


Harold Foulkrod, C. M. Mathis. and 
John L. Sullivan, “Right-Wingers” 


for veterans’ care, stirred with revolt. 
There was talk of another bonus fight. 

Budget Director Douglas, arch-oppo- 
nent of extravagance for veterans, 
passed the word that the President 
would not yield on the bonus. He went 
to the White House, where Mr. Roose- 
velt was conferring with Louis A. John- 
son, American Legion commander. A 
statement was given out by the Presi- 
dent's secretary, Stephen Early. 

AS a result of the application of the 
veterans’ regulations,” it said, “it now 
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seems that the cut in compensation of 
service-connected World War veterans 
with specific injuries has been deeper 
than was originally intended. 

“The regulations and schedules in this 
respect will, therefore, be reviewed so as 
to effect more equitable levels. . . In 
order that undue hardships will not be 
imposed upon veterans in their applica- 
tions for adjudication of their cases, 
regional offices of the veterans’ adminis- 
tration will not be closed, as has been 
reported, except where .. . facilities are 
not necessary. It is not contemplated 
that government hospitals will be closed 
pending a careful survey.” 


Passed 


The Independent Offices Bill was 
passed the next day, but not without an 
$8,000,000 addition carried over the pro- 
tests of Democratic leaders, which pro- 
vided money to keep open the veterans’ 
administration’s regional offices. 

Meanwhile, the President directed 
that Fort Hunt, on the Virginia bank of 
the Potomac, be made over to house the 
incoming bonus army. It cost $15,000. 

Emanuel Levin and his Veterans’ Ex- 
peditionary Force of 500 got there first. 
Levin was ejected from the orthodox 
bonus army last year because of Com- 
munist tendencies. When Harold Foulk- 
rod, leader of 200 “right-wingers,” ap- 
veared in the Capitol, he refused to let 
his men join the “Reds” on the Potomac. 


Camp 


Preceded by a drummer and three flag 
bearers, they wandered to a vacant lot 
near Washington auditorium and 
pitched camp. The police told them 
they could stay there only one night. 
Rain, the scourge of all bonus-campers, 
began to fall. Many a veteran deserted 
from right to left wing and enrolled 
with the comfortable and Communistic 
Levin. After four days wandering from 
lot to lot there were still 60 die-hards 
in the right-wing contingent, though 
Levin had resigned his leadership at 
Fort Hunt to make reconciliation easier. 
Music 

Government trucks rolled into the 
camp on the Potomac with food for 
“three squares” a day. “Steve” Early 
and Louis Howe, Presidential secretar- 
ies, dropped in for dinner. 

The President offered 25,000 $1 a day 
jobs in the reforestation service, in 
which multitudes of non-veterans are 
cheerfully enrolling at the moment. 
Jeers broke out among the Levinites. 

“The men would be fools to work for 
$1 a day,” said one E. W. Peach, of 
Cleveland. 

“Tt’s like being sold into slavery,” vol- 
unteered Joseph Bosc, a Chicago clerk. 

At the Capitol, Senator Robinson, 
Indiana Republican, who raises his 
voice on behalf of veterans in the midst 
of any sort of discussion, cried that a 
tubercular ex-soldier had been dis- 
charged from a hospital in Dayton, O., 








ACME 


Walter W. Waters, Last Year’s Bonus 
Leader, Has a Job in Omaha 


dressed only in his underwear. “Since 
April 1, 2,000 ex-soldiers have been 
turned out of hospitals and homes,” he 
declared. 


PATRONAGE: Several Posts 
Are Filled by the President 


Postmaster General “Jim” Farley, 
still handling the hot poker of patron- 
age, went before the Democrats of the 
House last week to quell the rising 
murmurs of anger. He admitted that 
there were ten applications for every 
postmaster’s job, which made it seem 
unlikely that patronage matters would 
straighten out in less than eight months 
or a year. The rising murmur was 
not quelled. 


Dinner 


Mr. Farley departed for a dinner in 
his honor in New York, where 3,300 
politicians gathered to slap his back, 
shake him by the hand, and draw him 
aside for whispered entreaties. 

Meanwhile, President Roosevelt an- 
nounced the following appointments: 


® Personal Assistant to the Secretary 
of the Interior: Harry Slattery, of 
Greenville, S. C. A fighter under Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot in 
the public lands battles of the Taft 
and earlier Roosevelt administration, 
he entered the Department 26 years 
ago. 

Mr. Slattery helped unearth the Bal- 
linger scandals, in which President 
Taft’s Secretary of the Interior was 
accused of handing over Alaskan coal 
lands to the Guggenheim interests. He 
was at the side of the late Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh when the latter be- 


_ gan investigating Teapot Dome nego- 


tiations. Senator Robert M. La Fol- 
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lette of Wisconsin said of him: “He’s 
the kind of man I’d like to go tiger- 
hunting with in the dark—you can 
always reach out and be sure he’s 
there.” He has been secretary and 
counsel for the National Conservation 
Commission. 


@ Federal Judge for the Western Dis- 
trict of Arkansas: Representative 
Heartsill Ragon, of Clarksville, Ark. 
A graduate of the University of Ark- 
ansas and Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, he served in the legislature 
and was once a district attorney. 


@ First Judge of the First Circuit 
Court of Hawaii: Norman D. Godbold 
of Hawaii. 


®@ District Judge of the Panama Canal 
Zone: Richard Curd Pope Thomas of 
Kentucky. 


®@ United States Attorney, Middle Dis- 
trict of Georgia: T. Hoyt Davis. 


@ Assistant Director of Prohibition: 
John S. Hurley of New Hampshire, a 
former president of the Total Abstin- 
ence Society and member of the New 
Hampshire House of Representatives. 


® Co-Administrator of the Farm Relief 
Act: Charles J. Brand of Washington, 
D. C., a former Minnesotan. 


NAVY: $53,000,000 Budget 
Cuts Shipyards and Personnel 


Presidential economy swept over 
Navy decks last week, staggering ships 
and men. 

A long argument between Budget 
Director Douglas and Secretary of the 
Navy Swanson as to how much econo- 
my the Navy could stand seemed set- 
tled at $53,000,000, which brought the 
total appropriation for the fiscal year 
1934 down to $270,000,000. 


Slashes 


Secretary Swanson began putting the 
cuts into effect. On the Atlantic Coast, 
only the New York and Norfolk yards 
are to be maintained for fleet service, 
with the status of the yards at Ports- 
mouth, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Charleston dependent on what becomes 
of the proposed $200,000,000 shipbuild- 
ing program. Radio stations, direction 
finder stations, recruiting stations, 
training schools and shore activities 
of all kinds were ordered eliminated 
altogether or reduced to a minimum. 

Assistant Secretary Henry L. Roose- 
velt, cousin of the President, was made 
chairman of a board to consider whole- 
sale re-organization for economy and 
efficiency’s sake, which might include 
the absorption of the 140-year-old 
Marine Corps by the Navy. Admiral 
William V. Pratt ordered a “stagger- 
plan” for all ships, which would permit 
only two-thirds of the fleet to be on 


RECORD OF CONGRESS 





Tenth Week of the New Congress 
Special Session 73d Congress 


SENATE: 

Adopted conference report on Wagner 
$500,000,000 Relief Bill. 

Passed Fletcher Securities Control 
Bill with Johnson amendment to 
protect holders of foreign securi- 
ties. 

Adopted conference report on Farm 
Relief Bill, 52-28, after defeating 
cost of 
48-33. 

Sent Muscle Shoals and Securities 
Bills to conference. 

Passed Third Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Bill, after adding numerous 
amendments increasing net total to 
approximately $1,500,000. 

Passed Gasoline-Electrical 
Tax Bill. 

Money bills passed: Third Deficiency 
Appropriation Bill, approximately 
$1,500,000 in new appropriations. 

Time in Debate: 23 hours, 50 minutes, 

HOUSE: 

Adopted conference report on Farm 
Relief Bill after rejecting cost of 
production amendment, 283-109. 

Adopted conference report on Wag- 
ner $500,000,000 Relief Bill, 

Sent Muscle Shoals and Securities 
Control Bills to conference. 

Passed Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Bill. 

Defeated rule for consideration of 
Sirovich resolution to investigate 
motion picture industry, 227-115. 

Money bills passed: Independent Of- 
oy Appropriation Bill: $543,573,- 
36. 


production amendment, 


energy 


Time in Debate: 25 hours, 10 minutes, 
(Note: Where vote is not given, roll 
call was not made.) 
CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ending May 11) 
Receipts: $33,556,669.36. 
Expenditures: $78,013,021.80. 
Balance in Treasury: $465,330,224.48. 
Deficit, fiscal year: $1,656,262,525.93. 








active duty, with one-third resting on 
the ways. 

In the Navy 1,000 officers may be 
retired and 2,000 men refused the 
chance to re-enlist, which would leave 
a force of 5,000 officers and 77,000 men. 
In the Marine Corps, the retirement of 
150 officers and the reduction of 354 
men, also being considered, would leave 
875 officers and 5,000 men on duty. A 
10% cut in the appropriation for civil 
employees of the Department cuts 200 
off the payroll on May 31. 

From the Navy League, which waged 
a running fight with President Hoover 
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Secretary Swanson Wants More Ships 
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for four years, during the course of 
which he was charged with “abysmaj 
ignorance,”’ there came a blast. 

“While the second best bulldog in a 
dog show may get a red ribbon,” jt 
said, “in a dog fight it gets nothing but 
a sound licking.” 

Meanwhile, Secretary Swanson is 
trying to include the construction of 
30 new ships in the government’s huge 
construction program to stimulate em- 
ployment and recovery. 


LIQUOR: Doctor May Now 


Prescribe a Full Case 


Hereafter if Americans feel badly, or 
hope to feel badly, they may be able 
to persuade the old family physician to 
prescribe a case of whisky for them, 

Since last Monday, when the Cope. 
land-Celler Medicinal Liquor Law took 
effect, physicians have the right to do 
so. The old days of the half pint flask 
over the drug counter are over. If he 
regards a patient as an “exceptional 
case,” a doctor may prescribe a 90-day 
liquor supply. 

The retail price of pre-war whisky 
dropped 20%. Hasty statisticians esti- 
mated that the consumption of legal, 
medicinal whisky would increase from 
one million to three or four million 
gallons a year. “The law makes boot- 
leggers out of the medical profession,” 
cried protesting Drys. 


BOULDER DAM: No Longer 


Known by Hoover’s Name 


The historic controversy as to 
whether the pronunciation Arkansaw 
should be changed to Arkansas has a 
parallel at last. The name of Hoover 
Dam has been changed back to Boulder 
Dam. 

Three years ago Secretary of the In- 
terior Wilbur decreed that the great 
structure in the Colorado River should 
be called Hoover, instead of Boulder 
Dam, in honor of the man then Presi- 
dent. Many newspapers, however, stuck 
to the first title. 

Last week the new Secretary, Harold 
L. Ickes, whose views on water power 
distribution are hardly those of Mr. 
Hoover, changed it back again. 


RELIEF: The Wagner Bill for 
State Grants Passed in House 


As word reached Congress last week 
that the Reconstruction Finance Cor 
poration had exhausted all save some 
$4,000,000 of its funds for unemploy- 
ment relief, the House of Representa 
tives passed Senator Wagner's $500; 
000,000 bill for relief grants to the 
States. 

The measure, fought vigorously by 
the Hoover Administration as a “dole, 
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went to the President for his signature 
with little attendant publicity, despite 
the precedent it sets of direct relief from 
the Federal Treasury. 

One-half of the money authorized will 
pe given to the States as outright relief 
gifts; the other half will be distributed 
on a basis of $1 government aid for 
every $3 the States spend for relief. 














INTERNATIONAL 


Senator Wagner’s Relief Bill Passed 


Harry L. Hopkins, chairman of the 
New York State Temporary Emergency 
Relief Administration, was talked of as 
administrator of this huge fund at a 
salary of $10,000 a year. The R. F.C. 
will act as fiscal agent. Opponents of 
the bill were especially bitter over the 
fact that the Democrats removed civil 
service requirements for those who will 
administer relief under the new law. 
Said Representative Kvale, Farmer- 
Laborite from Minnesota, joining hands 
with Representative Luce of Massachu- 
setts: “This will become a polite but ef- 
fective bribery weapon.” 


WHITE HOUSE: Posies Left 


For Sistie’s Grandmother 


A band of “mortgage marchers,” 
women and children whose homes are 
endangered by foreclosure, swarmed 
into the White House last week beg- 
ging an audience with the President. 
They wanted him to lower the interest 
rate in the Home Mortgage Refinancing 
Bill now before the Senate. 

Bony little Marvin McIntyre, a Presi- 
dential secretary, told them that Mr. 
Roosevelt was “moving heaven and 
earth to do something for you folks.” 
A little girl tugged his coat and gave 
him a fistful of buttercups. 


Present 


“They're for Sistie’s dmother 
(Mrs. Roosevelt),” she os 

“Sistie’s grandmother is in New 
York, but she’s a very kind-hearted 
woman and she wants to do everything 
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possible for people in distress,” replied 
the harassed McIntyre. 

The women broke into a ragged 
chorus of “Home, Sweet Home.” Re- 
porters, touched by the plight of one 
mother, gave her a few coins. The 
mortgage marchers left and next day 
sent a letter to the First Lady asking 
help. 


@ Another who came seeking mortgage 

relief was Paul D. Crosbie of New 
York, a Harvard classmate of Mr. 
Roosevelt. He was a member of a com- 
mittee advocating a mortgage mora- 
torium. 


®@ The health of the President is worry- 

ing the London Daily Express. It la- 
mented the fact that he lunches at his 
desk and warned him not to “risk phys- 
ical indigestion and mental exhaustion 
for the sake of saving a few paltry 
minutes at midday.” 


® Two Roosevelt offspring got jobs last 

week and a third announced plans for 
a trip abroad. Elliott, the President’s 
second son, who headed West in March 
because his New York advertising busi- 
ness was overrun with favor-hunters, 
became general manager of the Gil- 
pin Air Lines in Los Angeles. 

John, the youngest, will be a cousel- 
or in a boys’ camp in New Hampshire. 
And Franklin Jr., who graduates from 
Groton School next month, will cross 
the ocean “tourist third class” with 
three friends and knock around France 
and Spain as long as he can on $800. 


@ Though she relinquished the editor- 
ship of “Babies, Just Babies” two 
weeks ago, the First Lady will return 
to the magazines with a department 
entitled “Mrs. Roosevelt’s Page,” which 
begins in the Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion in August. She is also keeping a 
daily record of her life in the White 
House. 


@ The President’s wife told a story of 
her recent motor trip. Near Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., she stopped at a filling sta- 
tion to buy gasoline. 

“Did any one ever tell you that you 
look just like Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt?” asked the attendant. 

“Oh, lots of times,” answered Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. “People are 
swell,” she said in recounting the story. 


@ Among the guests on the Presiden- 
tial yacht Sequoia when it started down 
the Potomac for its regular Sunday 
cruise was Bernarr MacFadden, whose 
defunct tabloid newspaper, The New 
York Evening Graphic, achieved journ- 
alistic peculiarity by conducting an 
annual “Lonely Hearts Ball.” 

Mr. MacFadden, an editorial advo- 
cate of big biceps, is also publisher of 
“Babies, Just Babies,” and Liberty 
Magazine. It was announced that Mrs. 
Curtis Dall, the President’s daughter, 
would join the staff of Liberty. She 
had been associated with her mother 


on “Babies, Just Babies,” which will 
discontinue with its June issue. 


@® The President’s mother, Mrs. Sara 
Delano Roosevelt, spoke over the radio 
on Mother’s Day. She quoted Oliver 
Wendell Holmes: 
“Youth fades, love droops, 
The leaves of friendship fall, 
A mother’s secret hope 
Outlives them all.” 


MYSTERY: Double Murder In 
New York Is Morbid Thriller 


Few detective stories are as perfect 
as the mysterious murder in New York 
last week of Edward A. Ridley and his 
secretary, Lee Weinstein. 

The setting—a ramshackle office over 
30 feet below the street, so damp that its 
occupants always wore overcoats and 
rubbers—was good. The characters 
were better. Ridley was an eccentric 
old man of 88,. with a flowing white 
beard, and long white mustachios, 
dressed in outmoded styles, always car- 
rying an umbrella, and so thrifty that 
he took a train on Sunday to use up his 
commutation ticket. Weinstein was 
half his employer’s age, a former gam- 
bler and garage owner, and secretly 
married eight years, though his family 
thought him a bachelor. 

Add the two-year-old unsolved mur- 
der of Herman Moench, Ridley’s first 
secretary, in the very same setting, and 
Edgar Wallace could have done no 
better. 

In 1901 Edward Ridley sold his 
father’s department store, which had 
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E. A. Ridley: Million-Dollar Mystery 


been famous in New York’s bustle 
period. With Moench, who had started 
working as a cash boy in the store 20 
years before, he moved to the office in 
the sub-basement of the store’s Allen 
Street stables. Under a flickering oil 
lamp, Ridley and Moench worked peace- 
ably for 30 years, tending Ridley’s real 
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estate business. Both of them arrived 
at the same hours every morning; both 
left at the same hours each night. 

In New York, Ridley was popularly 
known as “Santa Claus,” because of his 
beard, but he was also considered a hard 
landlord. In his Fanwood, N. J., board- 
ing house he was a “queer duck” who 
hardly spoke to the other tenants; took 
so many baths that his landlady had to 
install a private bathroom for him, and 
refused to eat in the dining room when 
anyone else was there. Moench was so 
unobtrusive that no one noticed him un- 
til his death made him missed. 


Murder 


On the morning of Jan. 3, 1931, Rid- 
ley came into town as usual, saw 
Moench’s coat on the rack, and thought 
nothing of his. absence until he moved 
to get a ledger. Stumbling over some- 
thing, he found Moench’s feet protrud- 
ing from behind his desk. Heart failure 
was first given as the cause of death, but 
probing doctors found a bullet in 
Moench’s body. Police could find no mo- 
tive and no murderer. 

Ridley engaged a new secretary, Lee 
Weinstein, one of the managers of the 
garage which had supplanted the sta- 
bles above him, but there was no other 
change in his routine. 

Last week unanswered phone calls 
sent a garage hand to the basement to 
find Weinstein. He found a shambles. 
At the foot of the steps lay Ridley, his 
head crushed in, a swivel stool over- 
turned near him. Inside the wooden- 
partitioned office Weinstein lay in a pool 
of blood, with bullet wounds in his neck, 
face, and_body: 


Revelations 


The police took charge, and revela- 
tions tumbled out one after another. 
Ridley had told a cousin only six weeks 
before that at his New Jersey boarding 
house “there is a lady detective in the 
next room. She is always shadowing 
me. I know they are after me. They 
are always after me.” 

Ridley’s will bequeathed $200,000 to 
Weinstein, his secretary for only two 
years, if he should survive. Doctors 
were hard pressed to tell which had lived 
longer. Police wondered why his secre- 
tary for two years should get the largest 
bequest in the will, while relatives of 
the other slain secretary, who had 
worked for Ridley 50 years, got nothing. 
Weinstein’s checkered career, and the 
wife his family did not know about, 
were brought to light. A bootlegger’s 
den was found behind a false wall in the 
sub-cellar. 

Subsequent discoveries were code 
diaries kept by all three murdered 
men; that Ridley had bank deposits to- 
taling $1,000,000, and an estate valued 
at $4,000,000. Weinstein, it was re- 
vealed, was living far beyond his salary 
of $35 to $50 a week. And the bullets in 
Weinstein’s body bore the same marks— 
those of a foreign automatic pistol—as 
the bullet taken from Moench’s body 
two years before. 


NEWS IN BRIEF: Brains 
Grade Higher in the City 


@® INTELLIGENCE: The most intelli- 
gent State in the Union is Washington, 
next California, then Massachusetts, 
Oregon, Connecticut, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado. New York is thirteenth in the 
national intelligence rating, Illinois 
twenty-second. Last is Mississippi. 
This listing is the result of a nation-wide 
application of psychological tests made 
by Frederick Osborn, Trustee of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
and Dr. Frank Lorimer of the Eugenics 
Research Association. 

Mr. Osborn presenting his findings to 
a meeting of the American Eugenics 
Society held at New York last week said 
that city women are not bearing enough 
children to reproduce the population, 
while farm women are bearing too 
many. The city child, he said, has a 
higher intelligence quotient than his 
country cousin. 


@ ARSON: Last week in the little town 

of Ellsworth, Me., flames shot up from 
a storehouse, spread rapidly, and died 
down after they had destroyed four- 
fifths of the town’s business quarter and 
a sixth of its residential section. Dam- 
age was estimated at $2,000,000. The 
National Guard patrolled the streets, 
keeping order among the 400 people left 
homeless, out of a population of 3,600. 

Later in the week Norman Moore was 
arrested. Readily he confessed: ‘“‘Some- 
thing in my head led me to do this.” He 
had seen a vacant factory burn, enjoyed 
the spectacle, and a week later started 
the fire that swept the town. During 
the conflagration, he aided several fam- 
ilies to rescue their possessions, disap- 
peared, then returned to see how much 
damage had been done. 

Monday afternoon another Maine 
city, Auburn, was a fire victim. Start- 
ing in a garage, and fanned by a high 
wind, flames swept a path half a mile 
wide and five miles long. By night 200 
buildings were destroyed and 1,000 peo- 
ple were homeless. . 


@ CARS: For several months Depart- 
ment of Justice agents have been work- 
ing quietly in New York to discover 
what became of 500 expensive automo- 
biles stolen from the city streets in the 
last two years. With the arrest of Jo- 
seph Franzo, alleged “big shot” of a 
gang of international auto thieves, and 
his colleague, Gabriel Vigoretti, known 
as “Blah Blah,” the story was revealed. 
Cars of expensive makes were “spotted,” 
stolen with the aid of special keys, taken 
to a Trenton (N. J.) factory, which has 
since been raided, where 125 were dis- 
guised, crated, and shipped out of the 
country to Norway, Persia, and China, 
Forged bills of sale were sent to a repu- 
table foreign bank which arranged the 
sales, unaware of the history of the 
automobiles. 

Records showed that one of the cars 
had been stolen from former State Sen- 


ator John A, Hastings. Today a on. 
nese war-lord rides in it, enjoying ‘the 
chromium embellishments and the 


and silver gadgets specially installed for 
“Jimmy” Walker’s friend. 


®REFUSED: Naive New yY 
who hoped Al Smith would break a life. 
long bond with Tammany Hall to run for 
Mayor on a fusion ticket this Fal] were 
brought to earth last week when Mr, 
Smith announced: “I am not a candi. 
date for the mayoralty. . . There ig no 
compulsion or persuasion that can af. 
fect my decision. It is final.” 

The week before, Joseph V. 
another fusion hope, had retired from 
politics to take a $50,000 job. D 
ingly, the fusionists turned toward Sam. 
uel Seabury, Tammany’s deadliest 
enemy who drove James J. Walker 
from the City Hall last Summer, Mr 
Seabury reserved decision. 


® WELCOME: Last week a four story 
concrete building, the new model peni- 
tentiary at San Juan, P. R., was i 
spected and officially opened. More 
interesting to visitors than the mode 
cells, however, was the decoration of the 
central patio. There, on the lawn near 
the entrance, was a forty-foot anchor 
worked in bright shells and stones, 
across which colored shrubs were 
planted to form the letters of the word 
“Welcome.” The anchor was the idea 
of the 250 prisoners who helped to con- 
struct the building. Credit for “Wel- 
come” was unassigned. 


@ RIOT: Realistic reproductions of a 
Communist riot in Union Square, reper- 
cussions of the art controversy over the 
murals of Diego Rivera rejected by the 
Rockefellers (see page 29), debates over 
academic freedom of speech—all met 
tumultuously on the steps of Columbia 
University’s library in New York this 
week, resulted in bloody noses, black 
eyes, bruised heads. Supporters of Don- 
ald Henderson, young Communist and 
instructor in economics, whose contract 
for next year has not been renewed by 
Columbia, called. a general student 
strike to demand Mr. Henderson’s reap- 
pointment. They had Diego Rivera tell 
them in what sounded like French above 
the roar of the rioters that he would 
paint only for the workers from now on. 

Eggs and stink bombs filled the soft 

Spring air beneath the feet of the alma 
mater statue as other Socialist and 
Communist orators pleaded Henderson's 
cause, denounced Pres. Nicholas Mur 
ray Butler, ducked well-aimed missiles 
hurled by loyal crew and football me 
members of the anti-Henderson f 
Most of the students remained n 
listened to the speeches, and went 
to classes. All day above the embatt 
scene floated a flag with s-t-r-i-k-e 
red on its white background. en 
had shinned up and after fixing the 88 
to the pole, cut the rope, so that 
assed college proctors could not get 
down until evening when a telephone 
lineman finally went up with climbers 
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The Last Light of Day at West Point as Recorded by the Infra-red Filter and Plate. This process enables camera lenses to 
penetrate haze and great distance, producing sharp contrasts in black and white 
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(OUR DERWOOD-WASHINGTON 


President Roosevelt’s Study on Second Floor of White House. The sofa has become famous through his conversations with 
world statesmen. The decorations include some of his collection of marine prints and models 
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Had he awakened from a twenty- 
year slumber in the streets of Berlin 
last week, Rip Van Winkle would have 
seen great changes from 1913. Chiefly, 
there would have been fewer weapons 
of war on view. But had he been look- 
ing for a difference in temper, had he 
talked to influential Germans or read 
their newspapers, changes would have 
been less marked. 

Opening a copy of the Leipziger Il- 
lustrierte Zeitung, he might have read 
over the signature of the Reich Foreign 
Minister: “Whatever the limitation and 
reduction of armaments .. . it will 
force us to supplement our amaments.” 


Explosions 


Over the radio he might have heard 
Vice Chancellor Von Papen recasting, 
at a meeting of Steel Helmets, this 
dry diplomatic warning to outsiders in- 
to a 1933 epigram for Germans: “The 
battlefield is for a man what mother- 
hood is for a woman.” 

To post himself thoroughly, old Rip 
at this juncture might have flown to 
Geneva. There, buried under a moun- 
tain of disarmament conference amend- 
ments, he might easily have discovered 
the spark under a train of explosions 
which isolated the Fatherland from 
peace lovers the world over. 

Trouble began last Thursday when a 
disarmament committee decided that 
a million and a half Storm Troopers, 
Steel Helmets, and other post-war ap- 
proximations to the old and well-known 
fighting man must, when computations 





INTERNATIONAL 


Lord Hailsham Defined Equality 


DISARMAMENT: Germany’s Stand For 


Semi-Military Force Deadlocks Conference 





are made of the nation’s current mili- 
tary strength, be counted as soldiers. 
This decision was bound in with a 
second, which Germany resisted. The 
two combined, when a vote was re- 
corded against a German negative, 
caused what is known in Geneva as a 
deadlock, with Germany standing alone 
against a thoroughly alarmed con- 
ference. 


Transformation 


The second proposal touched the 
transformation of the Reich’s 100,000 
defense troops from an army with 
twelve years’ service into a militia 
whose personnel will change every 
eight months. The Germans resisted 
firmly at first, but pressed, admitted 
that the change might be made. But 
it would take time. 

Meanwhile, what guarantees would 
Germany’s neighbors make for German 
security from attack? What about 
parallel reductions in neighboring 
armaments? Until these guarantees 
had been received, Germany could not 
proceed. 


Familiar 


These German tactics have become 
familiar in Geneva. Not among the 
polite diplomats in debate, but outside 
in the disarmament lobbies, they are 
bluntly called sabotage. For everyone 
concerned knows that European gov- 
ernments will not discuss a reduction 
in their own navies, war aviation, or 
war material until the menace of a 
revived German army is removed— 
small until recently, but under fascism 
growing like magic. 

Nor will America, although not a 
competitor in European armies or 
armaments, reveal what guarantees of 
aid she may give to a League peace 
bloc until Europe is freed from a night- 
mare that has lingered since 1914. 


Proposal 
During the whole episode, German 
intransigeance, though real, seemed 


not as dangerous as formerly, for an 
excellent reason. The proposal to in- 
clude auxiliary unarmed but semi- 
military bodies in estimates of military 
strength was made to Italy as well as 
to Germany. To the relief of other 
governments, the Italians agreed in 
principle. In disarmament computa- 
tions, therefore, the Italian standing 
army will be larger by 42,000 Black- 
shirts hereafter. The attitude of Fas- 
cist Italy to Fascist Germany was made 
clear, at last. Mussolini had thrown 
in his hand with Great Britain and 
France against Germany. 

The next day, in the Leipziger Zei- 
tung article by Foreign Minister Von 
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Dr. Rosenberg Was Booed in London 





Neurath, came the first clear avowal 
that Germany intends to rearm, come 
what may. The statement paved the 
way for Chancellor Hitler’s dramatic 
recall of the Reichstag two days later 
to hear other and more burning words 
on the same issue. 

Baron Von Neurath wrote: “Unfor- 
tunately we must state that our de- 
mand for realization of our equality 
of rights has foundered on the un- 
willingness of the heavily armed powers 
to disarm.” The Baron went further, 
declaring that the Displacement Con- 
ference, during its fifteen months exist- 
ence, has yielded no evidence that 
Germany’s neighbors intend to disarm 
sufficiently to give her the security 
which she claims as a right with other 
nations. He added that this right has 
been twice acknowledged, once in the 
Treaty of Versailles itself, and again 
in the 1932 “equality status” resolu- 
tion passed by the Disarmament Con- 
ference. 
























Irreproachable 


Not willing to- be judged a traitor 
to world peace, the Baron insisted 
that Germany’s “attitude is legally 
and morally irreproachable. The arms 
and armaments of others that have 
been necessary for their security are 
no longer dispensable for Germany's 
security. Germany’s freedom and 
right to live cannot be measured with 
a different yardstick from that of other 
nations.” 

Effects on all European governments 
were immediate and violent. In Lom 
don Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, Chancellor 
Hitler’s envoy, visiting ministers and 
receiving rebukes from the leaders of 
politics and society for Nazi atrocities, 
was booed publicly and _ repeatedly. 
Lord Hailsham, the War Minister, 
threatened the application of “sale 
tions” under the Versailles Treaty if 
Germany continued as saboteur of the 
Disarmament Conference. 

It was true, he said, that she had 
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ted, in principle, equality 
ho erith other nations. But her 
were still under a strict limita- 
tion and, as for the disarmament of 
er neighbors, that was to be volun- 
tary and gradual. Equality status did 
pot mean “‘letting Germany go half- 
way up the stairs and the other powers 
coming halfway down and meeting 
on the landing.” 
Agreement 

For once pacific Lord Cecil agreed 
with bellicose Lord Hailsham. The 
former, Britain’s most active propa- 
gandist for the League of Nations, said 

hat the success of disarmament offers 
} Aon that is no less than the sur- 
vival of civilization.” 

Norman H. Davis, President Roose- 
yelt’s ambassador-at-large, received 
Dr. Rosenberg. The interview was 
friendly. But afterward the American 
made it clear that the German Fascist 
had been informed that, in case of a 
bolt from Geneva and German rearma- 
ment, the United States stand would 
be with France and England. Remind- 
ed by correspondents that the applica- 
tion of League “sanction” may mean a 
reoccupation of the Rhineland by the 
Allied and Associated powers, of which 
the United States is one, Mr. Davis 
was silent. 


Trump 


In Paris, where concern as to Ger- 
man rearmament is profound, a trump 
card was played. Summoning the 
foreign correspondents, Foreign Min- 
ister Paul-Boncour hinted that pass- 
ages from a secret dossier regarding 
Germany's alleged armaments might 
be published. 

In London, Ambassador Dino Grandi 
called upon Norman H. Davis, gave 
the Italian view, and completed the 
political isolation of Germany. It is 
believed that Hermann Wilhelm Goer- 
ing, Reich Aviation Minister, made a 
strident demand last month for Mus- 
solini’s consent to an immediate Nazi 
customs union with Austria and a 
cessation of the Italian funds which 
support the Heimwehr, Austria’s bul- 
Wark against Nazi control. The Ital- 
ian dictator’s dislike of Austro-German 
unity, bringing a strong power to his 
own northern frontier, is well known. 

Mussolini’s reply to Herr Goering 
was to order the Italian delegates at 
the Disarmament Conference to end 
their support of the Germans. Last 
Week the order was carried out. 


GRAN CHACO: Paraguay 
Declares War on Bolivia 


Whistles blew in Asuncion, capital of 

y, on the morning of May 10. 

sputtered in front of news- 

Paper offices. Cheering and singing 
‘owds swirled through the streets. 

t Eusebio Ayala had just 

signed @ decree declaring that a state 
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of war existed with Bolivia. He had 
been authorized to do this by the Con- 
gress of Paraguay on Mar. 7. 

Though there had been undeclared 
wars, this was the first formal declara- 
tion of war the world had heard since 
July 19, 1918, when* Honduras declared 
war on Germany. There had been no 
formally declared war in South Amer- 
ica* since 1879, when Bolivia and Peru 
tackled Chile. 

President Ayala’s decree called 
world-wide attention to a conflict that 
has been waged intermittently for the 
past half century. It has been going 
full blast since June, 1932. 


Prize 
The prize is the Gran Chaco, a pear- 
shaped area of wide plains, fever- 
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been using the most modern weapons—. 
airplanes, tanks, long-range artillery, 
and machine guns. Casualty estimates 
run as high as 40,000 dead and 60,000 
wounded, a number which equals the 
total of combatants. The director of 
the Bolivian campaign is the efficient, 
arrogant Gen. Hans Kundt, former 
member of the Imperial German Gen- 
eral Staff. 


Strength 


In man power, Bolivia, with its popu- 
lation of roughly 3,000,000, outclasses 
little Paraguay, with its population of 
900,000. To offset this, Paraguay’s 
source of supplies is closer to the battle 
line. Fort Nanawa, where the fighting 
has been thickest, is but 100 miles from 
Concepcion, Paraguay’s second largest 
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The Prize of the Paraguay-Bolivia War is Swamp-Infested Gran Chaco 


infested swamps, and tropical jungles 
lying between Paraguay and Bolivia. 
Considerably larger than the State of 
Texas, it is sparsely populated, for the 
most part by Indians. There is also a 
settlement of Mennonites, pacifists of 
the purest type, who, ironically enough, 
sought refuge in this war-ridden hinter- 
land from the squabbles of the rest of 
the world. 


Ciaims 


Bolivia bases her claims to the Gran 
Chaco on obscure, contradictory docu- 
ments dating back to the days of 
Spanish possession. So does Paraguay, 
and having settled many immigrants 
there, she also claims it by right of 
colonization. The chief asset of the 
region is the Paraguay River, which 
taps it and provides access to the 
Atlantic. 

Across swamps, plains, and forests 
there stretches a battlefront 300 miles 
long, dotted with forts and stockades. 

y has 40,000 well-equipped men 
in the field, Bolivia 60,000. 

For the past eleven months, . their 
forces have been locked in a bloody 
struggle, with fortune favoring first 
Paraguay, then Bolivia. They have 


city. 

The Paraguayans, moreover, are 
known as fierce, even fanatical, war- 
riors. When they battled Argentina, 
Brazil, and Uruguay in the ’60’s, they 
fought on for five years until their 
country had been almost depopulated. 
That war spelled death to more than a 
million of Paraguay’s 1,350,000 men, 
women, and children. 

Another of Paraguay’s advantages is 
the internationalized Paraguay River, 
up which she can bring munitions and 
other supplies at will and which Bolivia 
covets for that reason. Landlocked 
Bolivia has to transport them through 
neighboring countries, notably from the 
ports of Africa and Antofagasta in 
Chile. 

The immediate reason for Paraguay’s 
war declaration, President Ayala’s de- 
cree indicated, was the collapse of 
recent peace proposals. The funda- 
mental reason was Paraguay’s desire 
to force the neighboring countries— 
Argentina, Brazil, Peru, and, especially, 
Chile—to declare their neutrality as 
they have since done. Paraguay hopes 
that this will curtail Bolivia’s war sup- 
plies. Thus the Ayala decree explained 
that it was issued “to enable other 
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States, especially our neighbors, to 
regulate their relations with the bellig- 
erents.” 

Bolivia, however, insists that her 
treaty of 1904 with Chile gives her the 
right of free transportation over the 
railroads from Africa and Antofagasta 
to La Paz, her largest city. These 
roads are her quickest means of com- 
munication with the rest of the world. 

Chile, contrariwise, declares that she 
has the right to close the railroads to 
war supplies whenever she pleases. 
There is danger that, through this dis- 
pute, the war between Bolivia and 
Paraguay may spread to other coun- 
tries. 


Strain 


Even if it does not, it will put a 
strain on the modern world’s peace 
machinery. 

Paraguay has formally declared war 
despite the fact that she adheres to the 
Kellogg peace pact, which outlaws war 
as an instrument of national policy. It 
is claimed, however, that she has not 
violated the pact, since it applies only 
among adherents, and Bolivia has never 
ratified it. 


Members 


Nevertheless, both Paraguay and 
Bolivia are members of the League of 
Nations, which for the first time in its 
history is confronted by a formal proc- 
lamation of war. The League Cove- 
nant binds members to submit disputes 
to arbitration, judicial settlement, or 
investigation by the League Council. 

Though the League has created an 
advisory committee on the Chaco con- 
flict, it has left peace negotiations 
largely in the hands of a Commission 
of Neutrals. This body, which meets in 
Washington, has consisted of represen- 
tatives of the United States, Mexico, 
Cuba, Colombia, Uruguay, and the dis- 
putants themselves. 


Trying 


For nearly four years the Commis- 
sion has been trying to bring Bolivia 
and Paraguay to terms. At the end of 
1932 Paraguay crippled its influence by 
withdrawing. 

Since then the so-called ABC-Peru 
group—Peru, Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile—has been acting as peacemaker. 
It has fared no better than the Com- 
mission of Neutrals. 

Rather worse. Bolivia suspected it of 
applying diplomatic pressure. Recently 
she rejected the last of its suggestions, 
to the great irritation of its members, 
and urged the Commission of Neutrals 
to resume its work, hinting that she 
might accept its next peace proposal. 

A few days laters came President 
Ayala’s decree. Bolivia took it calmly. 
But she declares that, coming just 
when she had asked the. neutrals to 
resume their good offices, it proves that 
Paraguay does not wish a just settle- 
ment. 

With the Commission of Neutrals 
and ABC-Peru group baffled, the prob- 


lem of pacifying the Chaco belligerents 
reverted to the League. Geneva re- 
sponded by calling first a meeting of 
the Chaco Advisory Committee and 
then one of the League Council. 


Arbitration 


Meanwhile, it appealed to Bolivia and 
Paraguay to exercise moderation and 
asked them whether they would accept 
the decision of arbitrators. 

Paraguay replied that she would, if 
she were assured that hostilities would 
cease during arbitration and would not 
be renewed. Bolivia replied that she 
would, too, on condition that Paraguay 
first specify what parts of the Gran 
Chaco she claims. 

The League also cabled to the Com- 
mission of Neutrals asking it to sup- 
port any proposal the League might 


at Opera Square. As they passed the 
marchers tossed their torches on the 
pyre until flames leaped high. 

Then came the books. A barker stoog 
beside the pyre while students brought 
them from the trucks in armsful, 

“Sigmund Freud,” he cried, “{op 
falsifying our history and degrading 
its great figures.” 

Freud’s books were heaved into the 
fire and the crowd broke into cheers 

“Emil Ludwig, burned for literary 
rascality and high treason against 
Germany.” More books and more 
cheers. 

“Erich Maria Remarque, for degrad- 
ing the German language and the high- 
est patriotic ideal.” And so on. 

Similar pyres blazed, similar scenes 
were staged, in university towns al 
over Germany. Books by and about 
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Prussian State Library Whose 2,500,000 Books Were Hitlerized by Fire 


make to restore peace. The Commis- 
sion answered that it would be glad to 
cooperate. 

Europe wonders whether the United 
States will take this occasion to indi- 
cate a modification of its foreign policy. 
Such a modification is expected to fea- 
ture an agreement to consult with 
other countries when war threatens, 
and an embargo on the shipment of 
arms to belligerents. 


GERMANY: Students Exult 
As “Un-German” Books Burn 


® HOLOCAUST: Down Unter den 
Linden one evening last week came a 
parade of 5,000 men and women stu- 
dents, singing Nazi songs, carrying 
banners and torches. In the ranks 
were trucks piled with “un-German” 
books, collected from public and private 
libraries. 

A blaring Nazi band and a crowd 
of 40,000, massed around a log pyre 
five feet high, awaited the paraders 


Communists and Socialists, books by 
pacifists, books by Jews, books con- 
sidered erotic by the student censors, 
all went into the symbolic flames. 

Among the scores of authors thus 
condemned were Lenin, Stalin, Karl 
Marx, Friedrich Engels, Thomas Mann, 
Lion Feuchtwanger, Arthur Schnitzler, 
Upton Sinclair, Ben Lindsey, Jack 
London, Morris Hillquit, and even 
Helen Keller, who, both blind and 
deaf herself, had given her book royal- 
ties to German soldiers blinded in the 
World War. 

In Berlin the proceedings were dig- 
nified by a speech from Propaganda 
Minister Goebbels. “Jewish intellec- 
tualism is dead,” he declared. “The old 
goes up in flames. The new shall be 
fashioned from the flames in ou 
hearts.” 


® SOCIALISTS: Two weeks ago, the 
Nazis seized the German trade unions, 
backbone of the Socialist party. 
week they seized the party’s property, 
buildings, newspaper plants, offices, eV 
erything. 
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They also seized the property of the 
Reichsbanner, unofficial Republican 
army, whose sympathies had been 
chiefly Socialist. 

The official explanation is that the 
property is being held as security to 
gatisfy the eventual claims of the 
trade unions, whose affairs are now 
under Nazi investigation. The Nazis 
charge that trade union funds had been 
diverted to the support of the Reichs- 
panner and of the Socialist party. 

The crowning touch last week was 
the raiding and sealing of the Socialist 
party's offices in the Reichstag Build- 


ing. 


@¢AMERICAN PROTESTS: On May 
10, day of the book-burning in Ger- 
many, parades protesting against the 
Nazis’ anti-Semitism were held in sev- 
eral American cities. 

In New York the Jewish marchers 
and Christian sympathizers numbered 
about 65,000. They were led by Maj. 
Gen. John F. O’Ryan as grand marshal 
and were reviewed by Mayor O’Brien. 
_The demonstration ended with a mass 

p addressed by Bainbridge 
Colby , former Secretary of State, and 
or lo H. La Guardia, former Con- 
















On Sunday, 600 representatives of 

lewish organizations in the metro- 
fan area met in New York and de- 
a in favor of a boycott against 
man goods, German shipping and 
fel in Germany. The boycott is 
luled to be made nation-wide and 
ast until anti-Semitism in Germany 
to an end. 


SH PROTESTS: Dr. Alfred 
bsenberg is Hitler’s chief adviser on 
feign affairs. Visiting London to 
ascertain British feelings toward Ger- 
many, he learned little to his liking. 
All Britain is indignant about trends 
in Germany, particularly about the 
Nazi’s anti-Semitic campaign. 

Dr. Rosenberg’s interview with Sir 
Jobn Simon, British Foreign Secretary, 
was described in the press as “polite 
but unfriendly.” When he laid a 
Swastika-decorated wreath at the foot 
of the Cenotaph War Memorial, some- 
one cut off the swastika. Later, Capt. 
J.E. Sears, prospective Labor candidate 
for Parliament, took the wreath away. 

Labor members berated Dr. Rosen- 
berg on the floor of the House of 
Commons. The Countess of Oxford and 
Asquith, widow of the late Liberal 
Premier, declared in a newspaper ar- 
ticle that she had told Dr. Rosenberg 
that “of all the contemptible things 
Tknew, beating, baiting, and imprison- 
ing men because of their religion was 
the lowest.” 

Communists demonstrated at Cla- 
tidge’s Hotel, where Dr. Rosenberg 
stayed, and at the train and boat which 
took him back to Germany Sunday. 
Finally, in Mme. Tussaud’s waxworks, 
a + sae of Hitler was splashed with 

td paint and hung with a placard 
Nading: “Hitler, the murderer.” 


GREECE: Hellenic Peat Helps 
Insull Forget Chicago Utilities 


Like a cat watching a mouse, the 
United States government watches a 
white-haired old man now living in the 
shadow of the Acropolis in Athens. 

Samuel Insull, indicted Chicago utili- 
ties magnate, arrived there last Octo- 
ber. Last week he left for the first 
time, and watchful government eyes 
followed to see what he was up to. At 
the little Greek village of Vevi, eight- 
een miles from the Yugoslav frontier, 
he stopped to inspect deposits of lig- 
nite, a peat-like fuel, which he intends 
to exploit. 


Come-back 


British capital already controls 70% 
of Greek enterprises, but the man who 
wormed his way up to the top of Chi- 
cago industry only to have a great 
fall, seems to be planning a spectacular 
‘come-back. 

In Chicago, Insull’s life was one of 
pomp and circumstance. In Athens he 
lives quietly in the pomp, however, of 
a marble and red-plush hostelry which 
once was a palace of Prince Nicholas of 
Greece. For his room he pays $5 a day 


to the Prince, still its owner. 

“I cannot afford a secretary,” the 
exile tells visitors. His Chicago mail, 
some of it defamatory, has reached 30 








Insull will be free to remain in 
Greece if, as his attorneys predict, the 
Greek Ministry of the Interior renews 
annually his permit to stay, granted for 
a year beginning last January. Or 
after three year’s residence, he may be- 
come a Greek citizen. 

At any rate, he recently announced 
that he was too poor to return to the 
United States. 


COLOMBIA-PERU: League 
May Settle Row Over Leticia 


As one South American war became 
official, by declaration last week (see 
page 13), another undeclared one 
showed signs of a premature end. War 
that has been waged but never de- 
clared, between Peru and Colombia 
over Leticia in the upper Amazon 
basin, may cease because of an assas- 
sin’s bullet. 

On Apr. 30 President Sanchez Cerro 
of Peru was assassinated at Lima while 
reviewing 20,000 recruits enlisted for 
war against Colombia. Among the tele- 
grams of congratulation to his succes- 
sor, Gen. Oscar Benavides, one came 
from Sr. Alfonso Lopez, leader of the 
Colombian Liberals. The Colombian 
and the new Peruvian President were 
old friends, having represented their 
respective countries in London. 
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Gen. Oscar Benavides, New President of Peru, and His Staff 


and 40 letters a day. Unknown corre- 
spondents are sent a printed form ex- 
pressing Mr. Insull's regret that he 
cannot reply to all letters personally. 
Old employees are answered in the 
even, clerical, Insull handwriting. 

One letter he never answered. He 
received it last January, after the 
Greek Court of Appeals refused to ex- 
tradite him to the United States, to 
face trial for the collapse of his $4,- 
000,000,000 utilities network. It invited 
him to appear at the American Consul- 
ate and allow the Consul General to 
carry out a State Department order, 


nullifying his passport. 


The exchange of courtesies was fol- 
lowed by a discussion of means to end 
the dispute over Leticia, the village on 
the Amazon ceded to Colombia in 1922 
in a treaty signed by Peru, but fought 
for by troops of both countries inter- 
mittently through the Winter. 

Early this week Senor Lopez alighted 
in Lima from an airplane. He was 
armed with his government’s consent 
to a League of Nations’ proposal to 
place the Leticia area under the juris- 
diction of a League commission. 

Meanwhile a Peruvian cruiser and 
two submarines, having stolen through 
the Panama Canal, apparently bound 
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for an Amazon voyage with war-like 
intent, refueled at two neutral Carib- 
bean ports, despite the protests of 
the League of Nations. Last week the 
Peruvian Consul at Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, announced that they will re- 
main at Para, Brazil, to await devel- 
opments. 


Manchukuo: Question of Its 
Recognition a Problem 


Having refused to recognize Manchu- 
kuo, the State carved by Japanese 
troops out of the flank of China, the 
League of Nations now is faced with 
problems growing out of its non-recog- 
nition. 

Last week the League put it up to 
the United States to decide whether 
Manchukuo, a nation which, accord- 
ing to the League, does not exist, may 
become a signatory power to the Bri- 
and-Kellogg pact. 

Manchukuo will probably soon want 
postal privileges. When it applies for 
admission to the Postal Union, Switzer- 
land is to notify the powers, the 
League’s Far Eastern Committee also 
decided last week. Manchukuoan pass- 
ports, the League recommends, should 
be given only the status of identity 
cards. 

How to protect foreign concessions 
in the clamorous new State, whether 
Manchukuoan sportsmen may enter the 
Olympic Games and the Davis Cup 
tennis matches, are questions still un- 
der debate in Geneva. 


ITALY: Naval Traitor Tied in 
Chair and Shot in the Back 


At dawn one morning last week, Ugo 
Traviglia, an Italian non-commissioned 
naval officer, was tied in a chair and shot 
in the back by a marine firing squad at 
Fort Braschi, near Rome. 

He had confessed to disclosing Italian 
naval plans to a foreign power. Before 
death he begged forgiveness of his exe- 
cutioners, shouting “long live Italy” as 
the bullets came. 

His accomplice, Camilla Agliardi, a 
beautiful Italo-French young woman, 
reprieved by the King from a death sen- 
tence, has begun a sentence of life im- 
prisonment. 


Facsimiles 


Traviglia, an employee of the Minis- 
try of Marine in Rome, found a way to 
make facsimiles of naval dossiers as he 
carried them from one room to another 
of the Ministry. The copies were con- 
veyed to Signorina Agliardi, an antique 
dealer in an Italian Riviera town across 
the frontier from Nice. , She concealed 
them in the casings of pictures which 
she carried from one country to another. 
So secret was their trial, which occu- 
pied several months, that Traviglia’s 
wife did not know of his arrest until two 
days before he was sentenced. The 


doomed man, requesting to be shot in 
the breast, was executed in the manner 
prescribed by law for enemies of Italy. 


AUSTRIA: Chancellor Moves 
To Check Nazi Campaign 


Memories of an era, dead these fif- 
teen years, arose last week when En- 
gelbert Dollfuss, Chancellor of the Aus- 
trian Republic, stepped out on a Vienna 
balcony to speak. It was his clothes 
that caught the crowd. Was not the 
well-cut, close-fitting uniform, of a hue 
not seen in the Austrian capital since 
the empire fell, the garb of one of 
Franz Joseph’s officers? 

So it was, minus the Imperial insig- 
nia. Vienna’s evening papers ex- 
plained. The Chancellor, repressing a 
Nazi civil war in Austria only by the 
aid of his own Heimwehr, had decided 
that the Heimwebr field gray is nearly 
indistinguishable from the German uni- 
form. 

Since the old imperial uniform is a 
contrasting color and since, moreover, 
it carries memories of an emperor who 
once fought long and bitterly against 
union with Germany, which the Nazis 
are forever proclaiming, Heimwehr 
uniforms will be changed. The Chan- 
cellor himself was the first to do so not- 
withstanding a clause in the Austrian 
constitution which forbids a display of 
the old uniform. 

As the Chancellor spoke in imperial 
garb, 30,000 well-equipped Heimwehr 
troops paraded through Vienna’s leafy 
avenues and vast squares. Until the 
broad Ringstrasse and the shelter of 
massed police were reached, young 
Nazis pelted them with stale eggs and 
shouted, “Go back to your Italian pay- 
masters!” and “Deutschland ueber 
alles!” Nevertheless solid Vienna cit- 
izens breathed sighs of relief at the 
sight of a military force apparently 
able to keep the peace. 

More than a third of the Austrians, 
including the Heimwehr, make up the 
patriotic Austrian front that supports 
Dollifuss, and one-third are Socialists. 
The Hitlerites, who favor the German 
union, constitute less than a third of 
the population. 


Greeting 


As the Bavarian Minister of Justice, 
Dr. Hans Frank, with two other Hitler- 
ite officials stepped on Vienna soil from 
an airplane last week, Hofrat Skubl of 
the Austrian State police stepped up 
to them and said: 

“I must inform you in the name of 
the Austrian government that your 
visit is not particularly desired. Never- 
theless the government has taken 
measures for your personal safety.” 

To foreign correspondents the next 
day Dr. Frank remarked that the un- 
friendly reception would have “diplo- 
matic consequences.” A sharp German 
protest at the discourtesy arrived in 
Vienna twelve hours later. 
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INDIA: Gandhi Resting Easy; 
Third of Fast Period Over 
; 


Early this week Mahatma 
completed a third of his 21-day 
without grave injury. On the fourth 
day jaundice and nausea were evident 
He had to cease spinning and the dow 
tors advised no exertion. But the i. 
disposition passed and a serene period 
followed during which he spoke little, 
resting his immobile 90-pound body on 
a couch in Lady Thackersey’s villa at 
Poona, sleeping during the day and 
watching the stars at night. 

The rule of silence was broken when 
his wife, Kastarbai, arrived late last 
week fresh from prison. This humble 
Indian woman, only 8 when she wags 
bethrothed and only 11 when she went 
to live with her husband’s upper-caste 
family, has borne Gandhi four song, 
Three, Ramdas, Monilal and Devadas, “> 
have worked with their father and 
mother for the freedom of India. 

The eldest, Hiraldal, a dealer in 
British cloth, opposed the independence 
movement and for years has not seen 
his father. He appeared with his 
mother last week, received an affection- 
ate pat on the shoulder, a few mur- 
mured words of reconciliation and 4 
hand waved in farewell as the sage re- 
lapsed into silence. 

As the Mahatma began Tuesday the 
ninth day of his “self-purification,” the 
select committee of Parliament on In- 
dian constitutional reform convened in 
London. The committee’s proposals, 
sole legislative result up to now of the 
independence agitation which Gandhi 
started, provide for India’s “responsible 
self-government with safeguards.” 
Gandhi’s Nationalists say the proposals 
give “only the shadow of dominion 
status.” 








RUSSIA: Part of State Loan 
To Carry Lottery Prizes 


Last week in the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics: ye 
@ A new internal State Loan was de 
creed in Soviet Russia, totaling 3,000,- 
000,000 rubles. Bonds will be in two 
classes, one bearing 10% interest, the 
other receiving money prizes in the 
State lottery. Proceeds will be used to 
buy supplies produced in Russia for 
the new five-year-plan. 

Imports cannot be paid for with ru 
bles, because Soviet specie is not ac 
cepted outside the Soviet Union. : 

Internal loans supplied about one 
fourth of the money expended in the 
first five-year-plan. Subscription cam 
paigns for the new loan in Soviet fac- 
tories and offices are conducted og lines 
similar to those employed in the Liberty 
Loan campaign in the United States. 





© The Sibiriakov returned to Archangel 
Harbor last week, and Soviet flags 
waved and sirens welcomed the white 
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EUROPEAN SOYUZPHOTO 


What 1,250,000 People Look Like. They are listening to Red Square in Moscow on May Day as 1,000,000 soldiers, 
Hitler’s May Day speech at Templehof Airpo aviators and workers are reviewed by Stalin 


‘it 


INTERNATIONAL ws ly ; — la vansthTeOehh. 
At Santiago, Cuba, just after four Lamba and Nagoge, Grandsons of the Emir of Katsina, inspect a wheel of a 
rebels were shot down by officers 42-passenger airplane at Croydon Airport near London, England 


a * « 
WIDE WORLD ACME 


Spain Sends Its Communists to Sea as prisoners following Crown Princess Astrid of Belgium (wearing white hat) 
their arrest at demonstration in Barcelona stands in street crowd as King Albert reviews troops 
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ice-breaker after an epochal trip. 

The Sibiriakov was the first ship to 
cover the northern route to Tokyo and 
back in a single season. Hers was a 
Robert W. Service exploit, through the 
ice-strewn Arctic Ocean, the Bering 
Strait and the Bering Sea, and then 
through the warm waters of the Pa- 
cific to the mild and pleasant port of 
Tokyo. 

On the return voyage the Russians 
speared seals and polar bears in the 
northern waters. 

It is claimed that the practicability 
of the northern route for trading pur- 
poses was proved by the Sibiriakov’s 
trip. 


OTHER NATIONS: Japanese 
“Find” Buddha, Then Suicide 


@ JAPAN: Suicide is frequent among 
Buddhists, since he who has found 
Buddha no longer knows birth or death, 
growth or decay. 

During the past three months 55 
young Japanese have leaped to their 
deaths in Mount Mihara, the active 
voleano on Oshima Island, 50 miles 
from Tokyo. From the sheer sides of 
the crater there is a drop of over a 
thousand feet to the vapor and flames 
that hide the depths of the volcano. 

Unable to police the huge crater ade- 
quately, the twelve men on duty there 
have applied to Tokyo for additional 


guards 


@ ARGENTINA: No funerals were 
held in Buenos Aires last Monday. 
Protesting against wage cuts, under- 
takers’ employees declared a 24-hour 
strike. 


® MEXICO: Government employees 
who choose to run for president in the 
elections of July 3, 1934, have no choice 
but to resign their jobs next month. 
The long and passionate Mexican elec- 
tioneering has already begun. Ramon 
de Negri, the farmers’'‘friend, was the 
first to comply with the constitutional 
requirement to resign, when he relin- 
quished his post as Minister to Bel- 
gium. Gen. Lazaro Cardenas, Minister 
of War and Marine, is expected to re- 
tire soon, his candidacy being already 
announced. Col. Adalberto Tejeda, 
whose anti-clerical views cost him a 
piece of his ear by a young man’s bul- 
let, is being mentioned in Vera Cruz, 
where he was formerly governor. Gen- 
eral Manuel Perez Trevino, strongest 
candidate, resigned last week as leader 
of the National Revolutionary party, 
to further his campaign. Alberto J. 
Pani, Finance Minister, now conversing 
with President Roosevelt, is also men- 
tioned, but his candidacy will depend 
on his success at Washington. 


® URUGUAY: A proposal to change 
the present constitution, modeled on 
Swiss commission form, has been an- 
nounced by President Terra. 








TRANSOCEANIC: 
Open Season for Sea Flights 


Aviators 


The open season for transatlantic 
flights opened with a rush and a roar 
last week. The fifty-fifth and fifty- 
sixth plane crossings were accomplished 
in a seven-day period. What will 
doubtless be the fifty-seventh and fifty- 
eighth were imminent, and the fifty- 
ninth to eighty-sixth were being pre- 
pared for. 

While the Polish National Assembly 
was doing that which was expected of 
it by electing President Moscicki for 
another seven years, one of its com- 
patriots was making the third solo 
flight ever made across the South At- 
lantic. 

With little hullabaloo and no press 
acrobatics, Capt. Stanislaus Karzyn- 
ske climbed in his little plane in San 





Luis, Senegal, and headed for Brazil, 
nearly 2,000 miles away. When he set 
his plane down, seventeen and a half 
hours later, in Maceio, people had to 
ask him where he had come from, 
cables not having arrived telling of his 
take-off. 

Then, last Monday, Jean Mermoz, fa- 
mous French flyer, accomplished an 
eastward passage over the same route. 

Meantime Gen. Italo Balbo, Italy’s 
Air Minister, and Mussolini’s favor- 
ite, was trimming and priming the 
twenty planes which he will lead in a 
spectacular air hegira to the Chicago 
World’s Fair. They should leave Or- 
betello, Italy, late this month or early 
in June. 

Their route will take them over Eng- 
land, Iceland, Greenland, Newfoundland. 
To make the trip in easy stages, fuel- 


——— 


ing stations have been set up al 
the way. One is now being built ip 
Greenland, others are at Reykjavik, Ice. 
land, and Shoals Harbor, Newfound. 
land. To be sure that nothing goes 
wrong, Italian submarines and trawlers 
will patrol these waters. 

It was this mass movement of planes 
that last week caused a Mr. “Smith” 
to hop over the triangle between the 
Bellanca plane works at New Castle, 
Del., the Pratt and Whitney motor 
works at Hartford, Conn., and Floyd 
Bennett Field in New York. 

Few people had difficulty in identify. 
ing Mr. “Smith.” He was a swarthy, 
chunky man of 43, with a head like a 
professional wrestler. The fact that 
his picture had been in the press g9 
often made Gen. Francesco de Pine. 
do’s disguise a thin one, and robbed the 
announcement of his real identity by 
his assistant, Capt. H. V. d’Annunzio, 
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General de Pinedo Considers the Gray Derby an Ideal Flying Costume 


son of the poet, of much of its punch 

With full confidence that the plane- 
makers had done all in their power to 
give him a perfect product, General de 
Pinedo last week turned his attention 
to gadgets. On his non-stop flight, 
which he hopes will carry him from 
New York to Persia, maybe Karachi, 
India, De Pinedo realizes that it is 4 
toss-up whether he will be able to en- 
dure as long as his motor. 

With this occupying his thoughts 
more than any other single problem, 
he spent most of last week perfecting 
a de luxe alarm clock. 

While his plane is flying itself he will 
sleep for periods of ten minutes. The 
the alarm clock will turn on a4 sirel 
which will shriek in his ear and a jet 
of water which will spray in his face. 
This should awaken him even after he 
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has been flying for two and one-half 
po ncit paraphernalia will also be 
hitched to the bank-and-turn indicator 
and the altimeter. Should the plane dip 
or get off its course, the sleeping De 
pinedo will be startled by a shower and 


a shriek. 


Costume 

News picture men are worried about 
his flight. Even if he is successful, 
they will have a hard time convincing 
their customers that they caught him 
at the moment of landing. For De 
Pinedo will not wear the customary 
jumpers and belmet but a blue suit, 
gray derby, and felt bedroom slippers. 

He selected the hard hat to keep from 
pumping his head on instruments, just 
as many early mail pilots did. He se- 
lected the slippers because: 

“T can take them off whenever I want 
to, and when resting I expect to lie 
sidewise in the seat with my feet up 
against the cold window. Those rud- 
der pedals are likely to warm up... 
and I may need to cool my feet now 
and then.” 

Last week he visited a New York toy 
shop and bought two kites. These he 
will use as a distress signal in case he 
is forced down at sea. 


Record 


If De Pinedo’s 1,050 gallons of fuel 
do carry him over Newfoundland, Ire- 
land, Russia and into Persia, as he 
hopes, he will take the distance flight 
record of 5,343 miles away from Gay- 
ford and Nicholetts of the British army. 

‘But observers see far more than a 
simple desire to set up a new distance 
record in De Pinedo’s attempt. They 
recalled how he started his climb to 
fame in 1925 when he made his historic 
35,000-mile Rome-Tokyo- Australian - 
Rome flight. Two years later he made 
his four-continent flight and became 
the darling of the Italian people. 

His government recognized his feats 
and made him a General and Command- 
er of the Third Aeronautical Zone 
which included Rome. In this job he 
stepped frequently and heavily on the 
toes of his Chief, General Balbo, who 
did not fly. This displeased both Bal- 
bo and his political godfather, Il Duce. 

If, and the if is written in ten foot 
letters, he is successful, he will accom- 
Plish the most spectacular flight ever 
made by a solo flyer. And it should 
again make him the hero with his 
countrymen. 


___ 


CHINESE FLIERS: Jouett, 
American, Training Air Force 


While Japanese aviators showered 
Peiping with propaganda leaflets last 
Week most Chinese eyes focused on 
Hankow, 800 miles to the south. They 
all asked the same question of the 
buzzing hornet’s nest, the aviation 
capitol of China: “What are you going 





to do about it?” 

A year ago the place they were 
watching was pastureland. Today it is 
covered with big hangars, machine 
shops, and dormitories. American 
planes, 55 of them, continually roar 
over the field; pursuits with dummy 
machine guns, bombers with empty 
bomb racks. 

The new China air force was born a 
year ago when contributions poured 
in from Chinatowns in Brazil, Boston, 
London, and New York. T. V. Soong 
dug into the official till for yet more. 


Teacher 


With money on hand for the project, 
the Chinese looked for a flier who could 
teach their young men the finer points 
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Col. Jouett, Head of Hornet’s Nest 


of bombing, flying, radio work, and 
machine shop technique. Their eyes 
finally fell on a heavy, bald man in 
New Orleans. He was 39-year-old John 
Jouett of the Standard Oil Company 
of Louisiana. 

* He was rated as an airplane pilot 
and observer. He could also pilot and 
function as an observer in an airship. 
Jouett was one of the few men in the 
world to hold all four ratings. 

Graduated from West Point in 1914, 
he had gone to the Coast Artillery. 
When the war broke out, he trans- 
ferred into the aviation division of the 
Signal Corps. Almost immediately he 
was sent to France to join Gen. Ben- 
jamin Foulois. 

For two years he drove fighting 
planes into combat, taught others how 
to do it, and helped in the administra- 
tion of an air field. As a Lieutenant 
Colonel he went to England after the 
war to learn about airships. This done, 
he came back to America to found the 
first lighter-than-air school at Langley 
Field, Va. 

In 1920, when the army was reduced, 
he became a Major and held this com- 
mission until three years ago, wlien he 
went to Standard Oil. 

When he accepted the Chinese bid 





he asked, and received, a free hand in 
selecting his staff of teachers. For 
most of them he went to Kelly Field 
and picked the cream of the crop of 
new fliers. 


Mathewson 


Among these were Christopher 
Mathewson, son of the Giants’ old base- 
ball pitcher, and L. R. Holbrook, son 
of General Holbrook. These, and thir- 
teen others, left with Colonel Jouett for 
China a year ago. 

First, Colonel Jouett had to select 
the Chinese pupils he wanted. A West 
Point man, he looked to the West Point 
of China, the Military Academy at 
Nanking. Here he picked the 130 most 
likely pupils out of the enrollment of 
2,700. These moved into the school 
along with 150 old Chinese fliers there 
for a “refresher” course. 

Meantime, the school has become one 
of the few bright spots on the horizon 
for the Nationalist officials. They like 
to run down from Shanghai, 100 miles 
away, and watch the airforce being re- 
born. They like to hear Jouett assure 
them that he is making rapid, sure 
strides and that he finds their boys 
intelligent and fine fliers. 

Aside from the fact that these offi- 
cials are Jouett’s employers, he does 
find the Chinese good fliers. He likes 
their intelligent, cautious ways and 
their attention to motor details. 


Mechanics 


When visitors ask him what kind of 
mechanics the Chinese make, he de- 
lights in pulling out his pocket hand- 
kerchief and rubbing it over the motor 
of a recently landed plane. He knows 
that it will be free of dust and grease. 

The only mishap that has marred 
the school so far was the tragic crash 
of Mathewson and his bride of a fort- 
night. She was killed, and he was 
seriously injured. 


Fature 


How long it will take Jouett to 
regenerate the once dismal Chinese air 
force is yet to be seen. But export 
figures of aircraft give some index of 
the physical support he is receiving. 

In the last three years China has 
bought $2,500,000 worth of aircraft and 
aircraft parts from the United States. 
Last January alone $250,000 worth was 
shipped. Then, in the last few months, 
Italy has been shipping parts of a 
$2,000,000 order for aircraft which 
China paid for out of the Boxer indem- 
nity. 

Whether these wings over Asia will 
try to blast the Japanese out of China 
and what they will do against the 600- 
odd planes of Japan, another year will 
tell. But meantime, China has started 
building a series of emergency landing 
fields to bridge the gap between Hang- 
chow and the war country to the north. 

And the 410 Jouett-trained pilots are 
available to teach others what they 
have learned about radio, parachutes; 
machine-guns, meteorology, and flying. 
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MOLEY: “Brain Trust” Dean 
Is Second Man in Capital 


A member of the Cabinet telephoned 
the President last week to inquire 
whether he would use his influence to 
obtain an appointment for the Secre- 
tary with Prof. Raymond Moley. 

The story is indicative of the awe in 
which the professor has come to be 
held. He is called the second strong- 
est man in Washington, which is the 
capital of the strongest nation on earth. 
Six months ago the general public knew 
him not at all. 


Teacher 


Raymond Moley, whose forebears 
were French and Irish, was born in an 
ordinary American home in Berea, O., 
46 years ago. He graduated from Be- 
rea’s microscopic Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege at 19, became Superintendent of 
Schools, and then Mayor of Olmsted 
Falls, a suburb of Cleveland, where he 
later taught history to high school stu- 
dents. 

In 1920 the citizens of Cleveland de- 
cided to attack their crime problem. 
Moley, by this time Associate Professor 
of Political Science at Western Re- 
serve University, was summoned to do 
the job. 


Pound 


It was the first real crime survey in 
this country and, experts concede, it 
is still the best. Whether this was due 
to Dr. Moley is a disputed point, for he 
had the cooperation of fiery, walrus- 
mustached Roscoe Pound of the Har- 
vard Law School. 

When Dean Pound joined the Wicker- 
sham Commission nine years later, Dr. 
Moley was conspicuously omitted from 
its voluminous list of consultants, 
though by this time he had participated 
in half a dozen surveys, was a member 
of the New York State Crime Commis- 
sion and a Professor of Public Law at 
Columbia University. 


Challenged 


Many other lawyers have challenged 
his ability as a scientific fact-finder and 
called him inaccurate and sensational. 
But his friends say that the dispute has 
always been between common sense and 
legalism, with Dr. Moley on the side 
of common sense. “You can prove any- 
thing with figures,” he says. And so, 
his position in the Roosevelt menage is 
on the practical, rather than the theo- 
retical, side. Despite his cap and gown, 
he has a shirt-sleeve job, which is not 
the only paradox about him. 

Wizened, witty [little Louis Howe, 
who has been Franklin Roosevelt’s 
shadow for twenty years, first brought 
him to Mr. Roosevelt’s attention five 
years ago. When the Governor of New 
York began openly to seek the Presi- 





dency, he asked Dr. Moley to prepare 
data for the program he would offer 
the voters. 


Achievement 


One of the professor’s’ earliest 
achievements was the rediscovery of 
the “forgotten man,’ whom William 
Graham Sumner, another professor, 
first unearthed nearly 50 years before. 

Is Dr. Moley to President Roosevelt 
what Colonel House was to Woodrow 
Wilson—the fountain of many of his 
greatest ideas? 
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Dr. Moley Dug Up “The Forgotten Man” 


“We are coming,” the Roosevelt ad- 
viser said once, “to a continuation of 
commissions, commissions to develop 
ideas and policies and to formulate the 
ideals of the public wholly outside of 
our representative system. Legisla- 
tures will then become rubber stamps 
to pass the measures.” 

That Congress has become a rubber 
stamp to pass measures devised by the 
“Brain Trust” is a frequent complaint 
heard on Capitol Hill. And the “Brain 
Trust” bears a much closer resemblance 
to a collectiion of commissions than is 
generally known. 


Process 


Fluid, constantly changing, it num- 
bers perhaps 100 men, whose ideas pass 
into the funnel of Raymond Moley’s 
mind and through him to the President. 
Rexford Tugwell and Adolf Berle, Mol- 
ey’s Columbia colleagues, no longer ap- 
proach him in influence. 

Dr. Tugwell has been assigned to 
special duty as Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture. Mr. Berle, a brilliant but 
temperamental intellect, works with the 
railroad administration. And although 
Dr. Moley is nominally Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, he is the all-round “leg- 
man” and idea hunter for the admin- 
istration. 

It is he, Louis Howe, and Budget Di- 
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rector Douglas, another triple-threg 
adviser, who start the President’s work 
day for him every morning as he breg,. 
fasts in bed. 

Thus, this ex-criminologist, who has 
been so suddenly loaded with every king 
of problem, has put more than one 
of oil in the President’s mental mg. 
chinery. But the Roosevelt-Moley x. 
lationship differs, nevertheless, from 
that of Wilson and House. 


House 






House, who had come East in 191 
to look into Wilson’s Presidental ayaj. 
ability, always walked as an equal with 
the man who used to address him a 
“Dear Friend.” But Moley, opinion. 
ated as he may seem in other quarters 
does not challenge the fact that he js 
Mr. Roosevelt’s subordinate. In a dis. 
pute, he always yields to his chief. 

Thus, he is the laborer in the legis. 
lative vineyard. On the platform, in. 
structing the League of Women Voters 
or the young ladies of Barnard (Col. 
lege, he has said some pretty contemp- 
tuous things about politicians. But in 
the field his tone has changed an 
many of those on Capitol Hill, includ 
ing, notably, Senators Pittman and 
Byrns, find him a congenial compa 
ion. “4. 

“I feel no call to remedy evils,” 
has said. “Social workers make 
weary. They have no sense of hu 















Cynicism 


There are stories, however, 
cast suspicion on the cynicism 
Which he seasons his conversatic 

Not long ago he was a guest 
house of a wealthy woman who dai 
in newspaper work, from which! 
of her family fortune is derived) 
other guest was a reporter, who, 
the influence of a cocktail or tt 
explaining to his hostess 
thought her brother’s paper 
She asked him why he worked for} 

“To support my wife and kids” We 
the reply. “1 

“TI think you’re a very cheap pe 
said the lady. 

Moley, entering the-room at this mo 
ment, blew up. “You’re the one who 
is cheap, Mrs. So-and-so!” he cried 
“Because you have money and power, 
you can’t browbeat a man who has #0 
earn his own living.” 





Departed 


With that he took the reporter under 
his wing and stormed out of the house 

His friends point to such an anecdote 
to challenge his statement that he feels 
no call to remedy evils. This, they 88), 
was the act of a man who sorrows ove 
the woes of the down-trodden. Poial- 
ing skeptically to the rather timid pod 
cent of his lower lip, they suggest that 
it is no new thing for a professor # 
strike hard-boiled attitudes and 
shocking things, in order to prove that 
he is not a “sissy.” Human nature be 
ing what it is, they are fonder of hit 
for it. 
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it will be a valuable mouthpiece 
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he is generally considered a 

t fellow. Columbia _ students 
like to visit him in his cluttered office 
on the ground floor of Milbank Hall 
(he still lectures at the University once 
a week), sink into the green chair with 
proken springs that he reserves for 
guests, and “chew the rag” with him. 


Smoker 
Breathing incessant cigarette smoke, 
ashes on the blue trousers 
which are always unpressed, talk- 
ing almost shyly, out of the corner of 
his mouth, he flavors his remarks with 
anecdotes from his own experience 
which lend reality to his theories of 
government. 

In Washington, he lives at the Carl- 
ton Hotel, down the hall from Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Woodin. Mrs. 
Moley, with their 8-year-old twin sons, 
is in California, because the professor 
could find no school good enough for 
them in New York. He is very proud 
of his sons and takes their picture with 
him wherever he goes. 

Raymond Moley, by appointment, 
and 








economist, diplomat, politician, 
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TRANSITION: Life’s Changes 
As Reflected in the News 


© Born: Peter Pan, better known to 
Londoners as Hon. Peter Llewellyn 
Davies, last week became a father. 

Sir James Barrie, childless, met 
Davies, then a little boy, in Kensington 
Gardens 30 years ago and wrote and 
named his famous Peter Pan for him. 
After the death of Peter’s parents 
Barrie adopted him. 

Part of the sums derived from the 
play’s royalties was invested in the 
London publishing firm of Peter Dav- 
ies, Ltd. 

He was married in March last year 
to Hon. Margaret Hore-Ruthven. 


®@ Divorced: Nelson Morris, Chicago 
packer, was divorced in Paris last week 
from his dancer wife, Jeanne Aubert. 
He answered her original suit by a 
counter suit which was heard last week, 
and which was decided in his favor. 
During the trial she charged he had 
never been able to make her happy and 
had been a stumbling-block in her 
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When Barrie’s Peter Pan Was Married 


“second strongest man in Washington,” 
is soon to become a newspaper colum- 
nist as well, with a weekly syndicated 
article on ‘“‘The State of the Nation.” 
for 
the Roosevelt point of view. 


Resentment 


He is already under fire because of 
the resentment against “radical” pro- 
rs, among which class he does not 
himself. But it would take 

strong hands to tear nim from the 
t breast. A glance at those 

Who surround the President, beginning 
With the immovable though oft-as- 
Sailed Louis Howe, is evidence that Mr. 
a sticks by those who stick by 


stage career. He charged that she had 
deserted his home for the stage against 
his wishes. 

After careful consideration the 
French court decided the woman’s 
place was in the home if so decreed by 
her husband. 


® Died: Maria Theresa of Austria, 70, 
dowager of the late Archduke Charles 
Stephan, died last week in Vienna. 
Once one of the outstanding figures in 
the Viennese Court, “the merry Prin- 
cess,”’ fell on evil days after the war. 

Finding it necessary to renounce her 
title in order to live in Vienna, she did 
so; moved into the top floor of her 
palace and rented the lower part to 
the French legation, Constantly hard 
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pressed, she disposed of her jewels a 
piece at a time by private sale and 
through dealers and agents. 

It was this latter course that brought 
her into the news several years ago, 
when she intrusted the sale of a dia- 
mond necklace, once the property of 
Napoleon, to Col. Charles Townsend in 
New York. 

Townsend sold the necklace after his 
power of attorney had expired, not for 
the $400,000 she asked but for $60,000. 
He sent the Archduchess $7,500 and 
kept the rest for expenses and commis- 
sions. 


@ Ernest Torrence, 54, unable to re- 
cover from an operation for gallstones, 
died last Monday in New York. Be- 
ginning his career at 19 as a concert 
pianist he drifted into opera and gained 
some acclaim with the Savoy Company 
in London. From here he went on the 
London, then the New York stage. In 
Hollywood he fought for years to over- 
come his early classification of “dirty 
dog heavy.” 


® Honored: Morris E. Trotter Jr. of 
Charlotte, N. C. and Olindo Grossi of 
New York were selected last week by 
the Prix de Rome Committee to spend 
two years studying in Rome. The 
former won the landscape architecture 
award, the latter the architecture 
award. 

After the field of 124 architects had 
been narrowed down to nine they were 
given the problem of designing a coun- 
try clubhouse capable of caring for 
1,000 members. The clubhouse design, 
which will send Grossi to Rome for 
two years with an annual stipend of 
$1,450 and all expenses, provides for a 
huge Georgian structure. It is unlikely 
that any club would care to build it at 
present for it would cost $1,000,000. 

Four landscape artists out of 50 were 
given the problem of laying out a 
restaurant for a rich suburban terri- 
tory. Trotter’s winning design was laid 
out on a peninsula. It has terraces and 
sunken gardens, Hecklers figured that 
to be a paying proposition Trotter’s 
elaborate restaurant would have to 
cater to 1,500 people a day and the 
meals would have to cost $40 to $50 
each. 


®@ Birthday: The Rev. Dr. Augustus F. 
Beard, doubly distinguished by being 
both the oldest Yale graduate and the 
oldest Congregational clergyman, last 
week celebrated his 100th birthday in 
Norwalk, Conn. 

President Angell sent him a bouquet 
of roses for Yale, his church sent a 
cake, and Paul D. Cravath, eminent 
New York lawyer, sent word that he 
was raising a $100,000 Beard Scholar- 
ship fund for advanced Negro students 
in American colleges. 

The latter doubtless touched Dr. 
Beard more than the rest because his 
life has been largely devoted to pro- 
viding adequate educational facilities 
for Negroes. 
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RACING: Head Play an Easy 
Winner Over Preakness Field 


In one race at Pimlico, Md., last Sat- 
urday, Mrs. Silas B. Mason of Lex- 
ington, Ky., got $26,850 revenge and 
the greatest thrill of her life. She saw 
Head Play, her recently acquired horse, 
leap to the front of the field in the first 
quarter-mile of the Preakness and win 
this year’s diminished prize by four 
lengths from Ladysman, who finished 
second. Making a show of this Preak- 
ness field, Mrs. Mason said, was her 
foremost wish. 

Her wish sprung from a desire to 
turn the tables on Col. E. R. Bradley’s 
Broker’s Tip who a week before nosed 
out Head Play in a stirring Kentucky 
Derby. After that race, Mrs. Mason 
claimed that if Herbert Fischer, her 
jockey, had attended to his business of 
riding instead of fighting with Don 
Meade on Broker’s Tip, Head Play 
would have won. 

Furthermore she insisted she had 
the best horse and would prove it in 
the Preakness. She did, beyond all 
doubt as not only did Head Play win 
easily but Broker’s Tip finished last 
of the ten starters. The winning jock- 
ey was Charley Kurtsinger, former 
pilot of Twenty Grand. 

Last week-end Broker’s Tip’s trainers 
explained his defeat. Before the race 
he had suffered a popped osselet (an 
injury to a small bone on the inner 
side of his leg) and should not have 
been started. He probably will not race 
again until Autumn. 


YACHTING: Velsheda May 
Try for America’s Cup 


When Sir Thomas Lipton died in Oc- 
tober, 1931, international yachting lost 
its most picturesque figure, and Great 
Britain its most persistent challenger of 
American supremacy in racing on the 
water. 

Shamrock V, Lipton’s last boat, was 
sold to Thomas Octave Murdoch Sop- 
with, but neither he nor any other Brit- 
ish yachtsman has carried on the quest 
of America’s Cup. Recently in Gosport, 
England, however, Velsheda was 
launched, and sportsmen are hoping for 
a@ revival of international yacht racing. 


Test 


Velsheda, built from plans originally 
intended for Lipton’s sixth challenger, 
said to be the most powerful yacht of its 
size ever constructed, will have its first 
test against Shamrock V this Summer. 
If the new yacht wins, it was thought 
last week that a challenge might be sent 
to America for an international Cup 
race in 1934. 

William Lawrence Stephenson,’ Vel- 


sheda’s owner, is a self-made man. Born 
in Yorkshire in 1881, he left school at the 
age of 13 to earn his living. In 1909 he 
met F. W. Woolworth who was traveling 
in England, and the two became friends. 
Out of this meeting grew the starting of 
a small Woolworth store in Liverpool, 
which both nursed through trying days 
to success. 

Today, Stephenson is chairman of F. 
W. Woolworth’s, Ltd., a huge independ- 
ent chain with over 400 branches 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

He became a yachtsman only a year 
ago. Velsheda is named acrostically 
after his three daughters, Velma, Sheila, 
and Daphne. 


MOTOR BOATING: Speed 
Prize Won by New York Pilot 


Early last Sunday morning restless 
sleepers in Albany, N. Y., awakened 
and thought the city had been struck 
by bombshells. What they heard was a 
fleet of motorboats, roaring and blast- 
ing out on the Hudson River, getting 
ready for the nation’s longest water 
marathon, a 132% mile grind to a point 
on the North River, opposite 152d 
Street, New York City. 


Sixth 


This, the sixth annual running of 
the race, was a handicap for the first 
time. At shortly after 7 A.M. the 
starting judges began to signal the 
pilots away. Each one ripped forward 
in a spurt, intent on defying driftwood, 
fog, ferry wakes and land projections, 
eager only to get the first welcome a 
few hours later from Police Commis- 
sioner James A. Boland and” former 
Police Commissioner Grover Whalen, 
honorary officials stationed at the 
finish. 

Of the 68 starters, 28 outboards and 
2 inboards found a safe course all the 
way along the meandering river. 
Others either ran out of gas, turned 
around and went in the wrong direc- 
tion, got lost in harbors or had minor 
accidents. But, upholding the tradition 
of the race, no serious accidents hap- 
pened. 

The first one home was William 
(“Wild Bill”) Feldhusen, of Stapleton, 
Staten Island, N. Y. He drove his 
“Miss Staten Island” in front, in 3 
hours, 15 minutes and 22 seconds, thus 
being the first winner in the history of 
the race not to break a record. His 
reward was $100. He said, “It has 
taken me five years to win this thing, 
I’m satisfied now. They can have it 
next year by forfeit.” 

“Cab” Wallier of Syracuse was sec- 
ond. The favorite, Charles Cabot, New 
Haven garage man, broke down near 
Poughkeepsie. 

This year the Albany-to-New York 


race lured the same varied group of 
contestants. There were undertakers 
and chiropractors, plumbers and gg. 
lege students, dentists and mechanigg 
One young boy who found the ¢ajj 
of competition irresistible was Jog 
Thorne of New Rochelle. Last 
he slipped away from home and 
to get in as a post entry. His mother 
wired officials at Albany to refuse his 
request since he was a minor. Hig 
plans thus frustrated, Thorne bo 
decided to get in his boat and show 
off anyhow. While exhibiting his ski) 
he lost control, rammed into 
Goldsmith of Flushing, L. I., and elim. 
inated that startled victim from the 
race. 


SPORT SHORTS: Baseball 
Players Cut Out Paper Dolls 


@® BASEBALL: After a month of ma. 
jor league ball last week, pitchers 
still showed little sign of giving in to 
the hitters. Low score games were still 
the rule, and some of the magnates 
continued to wonder what was holding 
back their high-salaried fence busters. 
Alva Bradley, owner of the Cleveland 
Indians, went so far as to induce Earl 
Averill and Joe Vosmik, two of his out- 
fielders, to submit to eye examinations. 
Oculists watched them make a poor 
showing cutting out paper dolls and 
announced both had slightly defective 
vision. Then Averill showed up the 
doctors by getting thirteen hits in his 
next eighteen times at bat. Vosmik, 
however, still could not “see” the ball 

Manager Billy Evans ridiculed the 
suggestion that Vosmik’s eyes were 
causing his slump. He said they were 
no worse than most persons, and re 
called the fact that Ty Cobb had such 
astigmatic eyes that he had to bat with 
his head cocked on one side to correct 
his vision. 


@ ROWING: The triangular regatta 
between Yale, Princeton, and Cornell 
on Carnegie Lake, N. J., last Saturday 
was expected to provide a close, thrill 
ing finish. But Yale’s crew, pulling 4 
smooth and unrelenting stroke, showed 
unexpected superiority to win the mile 
and three-quarters race by a length 
and a half. Princeton, undefeated im its 
previous races this year, was 

two lengths ahead of Cornell. The wilt 
ner’s trophy, donated by Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie in 1921, has now been won by 
Yale eight times. 


@ TENNIS: Canada’s Davis Cup 4 
swept Cuba aside four matches to ¢ 
last week in Hot Springs, Va., and wil 
oppose the United States team 
week-end in Montreal in the 
American zone final. Meanwhile 
land and Australia are favored to me 
in the European zone final, the SUP 
vivor probably to play the 
States for the right to challenge 
France, present holder of the Cup. 
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Launching The British Yacht Velsheda, which will race the Shamrock V this’. Bill Graber of Southern California 
Summer and then may challenge for the America’s cup in 1934 vaults 14 ft., 3 in., against Stanford 


t. 


ACME o . 3 caf . wipe San 
Prince of Wales congratulates rugby Umpire Moriarity Yells “Out!” though it appears to the camera that Catcher 
players in cup final at Wembley Sewell of Washington is still trying to tag Rogell of Detroit 
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Srvdkealiteneians INTERNATIONAL 
Jack Dempsey and Gene Tunney meet for the first time Violet Piercy, world’s champion woman Marathon runner, 
since their Chicago fight, at a radio studio hearkens to her trainer at Ruislip, England 
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SIGNS AND PORTENTS: Business 


Shows Many Gains, But Clouds Remain on Horizon 


Business gave increasing evidence 
last week of shaking its way out of 
the slough of industrial despond in 
which it has been mired for three years 
or more. Encouraging reports flowed 
in from industry and commerce through- 
out the country, although experienced 
observers could not be sure that the 
improvement necessarily was perma- 
nent. They still see clouds behind silver 
linings. 


SILVER LININGS: Some of the 
straws in the gathering wind, which 
promise increased wages, reemploy- 
ment, and a rise in prices, were the 
following: 


@®STEEL: The United States Steel 
Corporation resumed its bellwether 
position in industry by reporting an in- 
crease in unfilled orders of 23,572 tons 
on Apr. 30 over the previous end of the 
month, the first such gain registered by 
the company since October of last year. 
Steel mill activity in the greater Cleve- 
land area crossed the half-way mark, 
with ingot production up to 54% of 
capacity for the first time in two years. 

Blast furnaces long out of production 
resumed operations and open hearths 
once again spread their glow skyward, 
as more than 5,000 workmen were re- 
called and many others received pay 
rises. Except for dullness in the rail- 
road and construction fields, the demand 
was widely spread. 


@® AUTOS: In a struggle to gain the 
honor of leading the nation out of this 
depression, as it did in 1921, the auto- 
mobile industry spun production along 
at such a fast pace that experts pre- 
dicted 200,000 cars for May, as against 
170,000 for April. Actual sales of pas- 
senger cars and trucks for April, when 
full returns come in, are expected to 
exceed those in the same month in 1932, 
which would be the first time that sales 
have exceeded the corresponding month 
of the previous year since October, 1929. 

Many companies reported increased 
shipments and sales, with better earn- 
ings in prospect. A blanket increase of 
5% in all salaries and wages of all Cord 
Corporation units and affiliated com- 
panies, effective last week, benefited 
10,000 employees in 25 States. 


® RUBBER: Tire manufacturing plants 
of many rubber companies quickly re- 
flected the increasing output of auto- 
mobiles. Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company became the first to announce 
capacity production, with current sales 
running 50% ahead of last year’s rec- 
ord. Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany restored full working hours for 
office employees and rescinded a previ- 





ous 12%% salary cut, at the same time 
reporting increased operations in its 
plants. 

Fisk Rubber Corporation reported 
day-and-night work, with the largest 
number of workers in three years and 
heavy orders and shipments. B. F. 
Goodrich Company and many others in 
the industry announced increased pro- 
duction and mounting employment. 


@ TEXTILES: Especially surprising 
was the transformation shown in the 
chronically depressed textile industry, 
which has not enjoyed a really good 
year since 1923. A 60,000 spindle cot- 
ton mill in Alabama announced full- 
time operations with wages restored to 
1929 levels. Fifteen cotton mills in 
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Cleveland Steel Mills up to 54% 


South Carolina, representing a total of 
600,000 spindles, advanced all wages 
10%, under a rush of buying orders. 

In Georgia, Virginia, North Carolina, 
and throughout Texas, many men were 
called to work as textile and woolen 
mills experienced a demand not felt for 
years. Shirt, overall, dress, rayon, and 
other textile units were increasingly 
busy throughout the East, with im- 
provement in cotton textiles especially 
marked in the New England sector. 
Wage increases were prevalent every- 
where in the industry. 


@® POWER: As if to substantiate this 
better business tone, electric power 
production, as reported last week for 
the country as a whole, exceeded the 
total of a year ago for the first time 
since June, 1930. Electricity output 
has become significant as a business 
barometer, as factories have turned in- 
creasingly to its use. The news that 
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this line had crossed the previous 
year’s for the first time in 151 weeks 
was encouraging to many. 











@ OTHERS: Many other lines 
rienced general business buoyancy, aj. 
though the improvement was 
rather than general. Lumber orders 
and bookings were exceptionally strong, 
and locomotive, hardware, peanut, to. 
bacco, candy, leather, and many other 
companies reported improvement in de. 
mand and employment. 


@ INDEX: Reflecting nation-wide trade 
improvement, the new weekly index of 
business activity published by The New 
York Times last Sunday reached the 
highest point since January, 1932. It 
scored its seventh successive weekly 
gain, more than 23% above the low of 
Mar. 18, the sharpest and most gus. 
tained advance since the depression, 

How much this rapid rise was infly- 
enced by the release of demand pent-up 
by the banking moratorium, or by the 
desire to convert money into things 
with the prospects of inflation, or by 
the return of confidence and a real 
change for the better, no one could 
surely say. 


CLOUDS: Financial observers wel- 
comed this burgeoning of cheerful news, 
but were quick to point out that the 
horizon of prosperity was still be- 
clouded by many adverse factors: 

1. Unemployment was 13,300,000 in 
March, according to William Green, 
head of the American Federation of 
Labor. He declared last week that 
there were more unemployed at the end 
of April than at the beginning of the 
year, with almost 26% of trade union 
membership out of work. 

2. Some $4,000,000,000 of deposits 
remain impounded in closed banks, 
much of which may never be released. 

3. Despite current business gains, 
operations in most lines are still far 
below normal. Last year, 921 repre- 
sentative compahies showed losses 
totaling $43,000,000, compared with 
profits in 1929 above $3,286,000,000. 
The government’s vast new program’ 
for industrial mobilization and public 
works recognizes this heartbreaking 
drop. 

4. Many municipalities are having 4 
hard time meeting maturing obliga 
tions, collecting taxes, and at the same 
time providing funds for the impor 
erished in their areas. Even New York 
City has warned that all relief may 
have to be halted. 

5. The vast government projects will 
require financing, which means add- 
tional taxes or some form of inflation, 
making for uncertainty. 

6. Resumption of a more normal 
flow of international trade will requite 
stability in currencies and a lowerilg 
of tariff barriers. The outcome of the 
World Economic Conference is by 
means certain. 
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BLACK: Atlanta Banker To 
Head Federal Reserve Board 


Eugene R. Black of Atlanta, who be- 
lieves that the way to restore prosper- 
ity is to get out of debt, is President 
Roosevelt’s choice for the new Gover- 
nor of the Federal Reserve Board. His 
nomination to the Board was sent to 
the Senate last week. 

In him another picturesque character 
comes to Washington. “Gene” Black’s 
friends say he is the man for the job. 
They point to distinguished Southern 
ancestry, his election as Atlanta’s 
“leading citizen” for 1925, his notable 
career as a lawyer since 1896, and, for 
the past ten years, his increasing 
stature as a banker. 

His friends tell of his outspoken 
warnings, in the flush of the boom era, 
that the nation was “running hog-wild 
with false prosperity.” They cite par- 
ticularly his speech in October 1930, to 
investment bankers gathered in New 
Orleans, when, throwing down his pre- 
pared text, he declared: 

“We have been living in an automo- 
bile, a Frigidaire, a radio era, and have 
been sitting in an atmosphere of 
Corona-Corona. We cannot pay our 
debts and continue in that atmosphere. 
Let us not fool ourselves. 

“T do not agree with those men who, 
in their optimism, are declaring that 
prosperity is right around the corner, 
or those men who are saying that all 
that is needed in America is a return 
of confidence.” 


Liberal 


Last week Senator George of Georgia 
called him “a man of vision and a 
liberal conservative.” Senator Long of 
Louisiana, who had waged a relentless 
campaign to remove Mr. Black’s pred- 
ecessor, Eugene Meyer, declared en- 
thusiastically: “He’s the best in the 
world. He assisted me in saving a lot 
of banks. He’s a square shooter and 
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“Get Out of Debt”—Eugene R. Black 
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knows his business.” 

His wit and keen perception suit his 
Punch-like face; his abilities as a ra- 
conteur make him famous as an after- 
dinner speaker; his philosophy and 
ready understanding are in keeping 
with the new leadership of the times. 
Many, inside the banking business and 
out, regret that private affairs appear 
to limit his tenure only to a few 
months. 

He will direct the nation’s central 
banking system at a critical time. 
Heroic measures pour out of Washing- 
ton for recovery, with debt relief in a 
major role, through government-backed 
refinancing, government-inspired reor- 
ganization, and government-directed 
inflation. 

Of this last and most uncertain medi- 
cine, the first doses will be administered 
by Mr. Black, in the hope that more 
powerful mixtures will not be needed. 
His chief duty will be to start the Re- 
serve Banks buying government securi- 
ties, if need be the full $3,000,000,000 
authorized in the Farm Bill, and there- 
by pump a new bloodstream of credit 
into the veins of business. 


Energizing 


Few dispute this method as the 
soundest for energizing purchasing 
power and a rise in prices. A year ago 
the Federal Reserve tried such a plan, 
and Mr. Black as head of the Atlanta 
Reserve Bank did his best to make it 
work in the South. Business and bank- 


ing difficulties made the plan’ fail. 


Today, however, most experts feel that 
this second effort for recovery through 
credit expansion has a good chance to 
succeed. 

Mr. Black’s small frame and slightly 
stooping shoulders will bear most of 
the responsibility. They will carry, too, 
the task of preserving the Federal 
Reserve Board as a detached and in- 
dependent body, at a time when pres- 
sure of events has led Senator Glass, 
co-author of the Federal Reserve Act 
of 1913, to cry out that the farm relief- 
inflation measure “creates the Federal 
Reserve Bank System into a servile 
agency of the Treasury.” 


BANKERS: Defalcations By 


Presidents Common Says Pole 


John W. Pole, who resigned as Comp- 
troller of the Currency last September, 
touched off a few fireworks in Wash- 
ington last week. He was testifying 
before the Senate committee investigat- 
ing the delay in the prosecution of 
Joseph W. Harriman, former president 
of the Harriman National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York City. 

“Defalcations are common matters 
in the Comptroller’s office,” he said. 
“It was only a routine matter.” 

“Do you mean to say,” exclaimed 


Senator Robinson of Indiana in amaze- 


ment, “that defalcations by bank presi- 
dents are common?” 
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“Yes,” Mr. Pole replied. 

“Well, if defalcations by bank presi- 
dents are common in the Comptroller’s 
office,” Senator Robinson continued, 
“then it is no wonder, is it, that the 
people have no confidence in banks?” 


Startling 


“No wonder at all,” 
Comptroller agreed. 

“It is a very startling statement to 
me that it is a common thing for bank 
presidents to steal,” commented Sena- 
tor Robinson. 

Alleged irregularities and discrepan- 
cies in the bank’s affairs were reported 
to Mr. Pole, then Comptroller, in June, 
1932. But not. until nine months later 
was Mr. Harriman arrested, to be in- 
dicted last month on charges that he 
made false entries, totaling more than 


the former 
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Mr. Pole Said Stealing Was Routine 


$1,000,000, in the accounts of deposi- 
tors. 

Mr. Pole took full responsibility for 
the delay. He explained that the bank- 
ing situation in the United States in 
1932 was precarious and that it was 
thought undesirable for a “big New 
York bank to be in trouble.” He said 
further that the president of the New 
York Clearing House had told him: 

“We will protect that bank if you 
will let us handle it in our own way.” 

“You should have had the crook ar- 
rested at once and promptly prose- 
cuted,” shouted Senator Robinson. “It 
would have been a very wholesome in- 
fluence.” 


Critical 


“I think not,” Mr. Pole answered. 
“It would have created such excite- 
ment that it might have been heard 
through the United States. The bank- 
ing situation was critical.” 

Then Senator Neely of West Virginia 
interceded. 

“What kind of halo rested on Harri- 
man’s head that you let him go un- 
scathed for nine months?” he de- 
manded. “Was the fact that the Harri- 
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man family had been considered social- 
ly and financially powerful in the past 
in any way responsible for the extra- 
ordinary protection for this thief?” 

“Absolutely not,” the former Comp- 
troller replied. “Harriman looked like 
any one else to us.” 


Request 


Senator Neely then asked for a list 
of “all the defaulting bank presidents 
in the United States,” but the witness 
pointed out that he was no longer 
Comptroller. 

“Are there 100 in a year?” the Sena- 
tor insisted. 

“I would not say there were not 
100,” Mr. Pole admitted. 

“What is the average amount a de- 
faulting president gets away with?” 
asked Senator Neely. Mr. Pole did 
not know, but he pointed out that the 
Harriman case was not typical. 

“Then a man who steals as much as 
he did is an expert?” Senator Neely 
inquired. 


Caught 


“Not if he gets caught, as Harriman 
did,” Mr. Pole retorted. 

The trial of Mr. Harriman is ex- 
pected to come up shortly. Meanwhile, 
suits have been filed by depositors to 
determine the responsibility of the New 
York Clearing House Association. 


MITCHELL: Court Reproves 
His Counsel for Whispering 


“Please bear in mind, Mr. Steuer, that 
the Court would like to hear,” admon- 
ished Judge Henry W. Goddard last 
week, while a jury was being painstak- 
ingly selected to try Charles E. Mitchell, 
former head of the National City Bank, 
for alleged willful evasion of income tax 
payments in 1929 and 1930. 

Despite many requests, Max D. 
Steuer’s soft sibilants remained almost 
inaudible as he moved slowly from one 
prospective juryman to another, seek- 
ing their prejudices, if any, against his 
famous client. By the simple expedient 
of whispering, he was the constant cen- 
ter of attention in the courtroom during 
the eight tedious hours before twelve 
talesmen were finally selected . 


Moving 


United States Attorney George Z. 
Medalie, short like Mr. Steuer but much 
heavier, had to scrape his chair close to 
the jury box to catch his opponent’s 
questions. Harried court stenographers 
had to move their tables in pursuit. Even 
Judge Goddard, urbane and even tem- 
pered, finally came down from the bench 
and stood close to the jury. 

The drab process of selecting a jury 
was enlivened by the revelation that the 
“unknown person” to whom Mr. Mitch- 
ell had sold stock in 1930 to enable him 
to establish a “tax loss” was W. D. 
Thornton, president of one of the copper 
companies financed by the National City 





Company, of which Mr. Mitchell was 
formerly head. 

One talesman declared his suspicion 
that Mr. Mitchell must be in “some diffi- 
culty” or he would not have retained Mr. 
Steuer. This prospect was readily ex- 
cused. 

While the Mitchell trial got under way 
toward setting a precedent for income 
tax transactions, Attorney General 
Cummings in Washington announced 
that he was investigating the tax re- 
turns of Andrew W. Mellon, recently re- 
turned from the Court of St. James. 
This grew out of charges made by Rep- 
resentative McFadden of Pennsylvania, 
and a number of “voluntary ¢contribu- 
tions by people who believed they had 
some interest in the case.” 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Reich 
To Ignore Bond Gold-Clause 


@ BONDS: Citing as a reason the 
recent refusal of the United States 
to honor the gold clause, Germany 
announced last week that future pay- 
ments on its Young and Dawes plan 
loans would be paid only in depreciated 
currencies. Tuesday came the notice 
that private creditors of Germany were 
invited to Berlin on May 26 to discuss a 
transfer moratorium. This proposal, it 
was believed, would result in German 
debtors paying foreign obligations by 
depositing marks at the Reichsbank, 
where the funds would be tied up until 
conditions improved in the foreign ex- 
change market. 


® WHEAT: In Geneva last week, rep- 
resentatives of the United States, Can- 
ada, Argentina and Australia, which 
together account for about 90% of world 
wheat exports, worked toward final 
agreement on a two-year limitation of 
production. Their action will be sub- 
mitted to the World Economic Confer- 
ence. Henry Morgenthau, head of the 
American delegation which is armed 
with new weapons for the success of the 
parley through the medium of the Farm 
Bill (see page 5), promised vigorous 
cooperation. 

News from America cheered the con- 
ferees still further last week. The gov- 
ernment’s May forecast for the Winter 
wheat crop showed the smallest crop 
since 1904 and for the first time in the 
twentieth century less than estimated 
needs. 


@® BANKING. With Secretary Woodin 
openly opposed to certain features, the 
long-awaited Bank Reform Bill was in- 
troduced last Monday by its author, 
Senator Carter Glass, and placed on the 
Senate’s calendar. A similar measure, 
sponsored by Representative Steagall 
is now being studied by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. 
The present Glass Bill’s predecessor 
had a stormy career last session, 
arousing strong criticism by bankers 
and stirring to white heat a feud be- 


tween the old Virginian and rambune. 
tious Senator Long. The new 
finally finished last week, sets up g 
deposit guarantee for national banks 
after July 1, 1934; allows commercig} 
banks two years to divorce Security 
affiliates; permits limited branch bank- 
ing by national banks; prohibits inter. 
locking directorates between commer. 
cial and investment banking; and reg- 
ulates private bankers. 


®@ COTTON: While his father was busy 

in Switzerland, Henry Morgenthau Jr. 
announced in Washington this week that 
the government had finally retired from 
the cotton business, as it had from the 
wheat business three weeks ago. He 
sold to the highest bidder the last of the 
holdings of the Cotton Stabilization 
Corporation, except the bales designated 
for the Red Cross. An estimated logs 
of $94,000,000 was the net result of the 
government’s effort to peg the price of 
cotton. 


@® UPTURN: Golf balls became an in- 
dex of recovery in England last week. 
When British subjects start buying 
high-grade brands instead of those of 
lower quality, the turn has come, ac 
cording to Sir Eric Geddes, head of the 
British Dunlop Company. His speech 
in London last week, citing this trend, 
fairly quivered with optimism. 


@ POWER TAX: In passing the Gaso- 
line-Electricity Tax Bill last week, the 
Senate changed the present 3% elec 
tricity tax on household consumers by 
providing for a 2% levy on producers of 
commercial and household energy, anda 
1% levy on industrial consumers. The 
House had recently shifted the 3% tax 
from consumers to producers. The bill 
will go in conference this week. 


@® PRICES: What the conservative 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
called “a very pronounced state of ex- 
uberance” developed in the principal 
markets last week. Stock prices hit a 
new peak for 1933, above the high point 
last Fall. Prices for domestic bonds 
joined stocks in making new tops for 
the year, along with many commodities. 


@ MOVIES: The House of Representa- 
tives voted, 227-115, against making an 
investigation last week, and the motion 
picture industry, already hard beset, 
breathed deeply. Rep. William Irving 


Sirovich of New York, critic of critics, 


wanted a thorough scrutiny of the 
business, decrying many things, includ- 
ing “exorbitant, unmerited salaries.” 

Opponents said it was just another 
“junket,” in this case “all over England 
and France, Germany, Asia and Africa.” 
Representative Blanton snorted: “Dr. 
Sirovich ought to be satisfied with the 
last trip Congress gave him to Europe,” 
referring to the Summer of 1931, when 
Representative Sirovich went as @ CcOn- 
gressional good-will emissary to Bucha- 
rest, defraying his own expenses, 4 
cording to his secretary. 
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MEANS: Convict Tells Wild 
Tale of Lindbergh Kidnaping 


If a 12-year-old student of pulp- 

per detective fiction were asked to 
tell how the Lindbergh kidnaping took 
place, he would be expected generously 
to salt and pepper his story with secret 
caves, rum runners, Communists, mys- 
tic numbers, and such. 

But when a jowly, elephantine man 
of 54 told such a yarn to the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court last week, 
he almost created grounds for a sanity 
hearing. The man was, of course, 
Gaston Bullock Means, who was 
charged with attempting to defraud 
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Gaston Means, Modern Munchausen 


Mrs. Evalyn B. McLean of $35,000 in 
connection with the Lindbergh case. 

He had attempted to exact this sum 
from her, after getting $104,000 for 
ransom money. He was going to ex- 
change it for $49,000 of “hot” money 
given to Dr. John F. Condon by 
Colonel Lindbergh. 

Last week he was fetched from 
Atlanta, where he is serving a fifteen- 
year sentence for stealing the larger 
sum, to appear. His prison haircut 
and pallor did not detract from his 
apparent enjoyment of the whole scene. 
He was the perfect picture of a man 
enjoying the crowd at his own hanging. 


Shock 


With a naivete that shocked the sev- 
€2 women and five men jurors, Means 
backtracked; and faltered in 

his testimony. 

In the two days that it took him 
to ramble through his bizarre plot, he 
told how two Communists had planned 
the kidnaping, later switched the story 
to have two now dead beer runners 
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the villains. 

The original plan, he said, was to 
take the child first. Then, when Col- 
onel Lindbergh rushed out to find it, 
they would kidnap him too. When this 
failed the baby was taken to a rum- 
runner’s cave and kept there until it 
was accidentally dropped on its head 
and killed. 


Change 


Next day Means decided yet another 
version would be more suitable, so he 
said one of the Communists “told me 
that the baby (identified as the Lind- 
bergh baby) was a plant they had 
made and that later I would see Com- 
munist data in regard to it... he 
told me the real... baby was alive 
then in Juarez, Mexico...” 

Where was the money he got from 
Mrs. McLean and turned over to a 
man who jumped on the running 
board of Means’ car and said “eleven?” 
Where was the money paid by Lind- 
bergh to Dr. John F. Condon? Read- 
ily Means answered that it was in a 
safe deposit box of a slain beer run- 
ner in Jersey. The box contained none 
of the known serial-numbered bills. 


Refused 


With the Means testimony finished, 
the prosecutor refused to cross-ques- 
tion, so ridiculous did he consider the 
testimony. Then he changed his mind 
so that he could get in the record that 
the characters of the drama were 
either dead or could not be identified by 
Communist or police records. ‘ 

It was hardly necessary for him to 
discredit the testimony of this twen- 
tieth-century Borgia. A _ biography 
would do that. 

The self-styled “super-sleuth” was 
born near Concord, N. C., in 1879. He 
obtained his first detective experience 
shadowing jurors for his lawyer father. 
At the University of North Carolina 
he was graduated with a reasonably 
good record. From there he went 
to work as a salesman in New York 
for the Cannon textile mills. 


Spy 


Until wartime, Means’ known life is 
bare of any fanciful details. Then he 
bobbed up doing espionage work for 
both the German and Allied govern- 
ments. His work was effective enough 
for Captain Boy-Ed of the German 
Embassy to pay him $1,000 a week— 
until his dual role was discovered. 

His first serious trouble came in 
1917 when he beat a murder indict- 
ment in North Carolina. The heirs 
of Maude A. King charged Means, a 
beneficiary in her will, with her shoot- 
ing. 

When William J. Burns went to the 
Department of Justice in 1921 he took 
Means along with him. His agent ac- 
tivities consisted largely of collecting 
graft for people higher in the govern- 
ment, he related in his bizarre book, 
“The Strange Death of President Hard- 
ing.” Later the author repudiated the 
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book. 

His anti-Communist activities once 
led him to head a raid on a supposed 
munitions dump in Baltimore. It 
netted one crate of lettuce. 

Means has managed to get himself 
into Atlanta penitentiary twice: once 
for conspiracy, once for rum selling. 
Other charges against him have ranged 
through wife beating, rifling Senators’ 
offices, murder, forgery, and breach of 
promise. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Merchants 


To Return Illinois Sales Tax 


@®VOIDED: Illinois’ sales-tax law, 
declared unconstitutional by the State 
Supreme Court last week, because it 
was not uniform in application. Gas- 
oline and farm produce were exempted 
from the 3% tax on all retail products. 
The court also found it illegal because 
it appropriated funds for more than one 
purpose—unemployment relief and 
schools. 

On May 15 the State had planned to 
gather in the $5,000,000 merchants have 
collected since the law went into op- 
eration on Apr. 1. The merchants are 
now faced with the problem of return- 
ing the money. A Chicago drug store 
put out a bowl full of pennies, labeled: 
“Dip in and take your sales tax—as 
long as your conscience permits you.” 

Ten dollars’ worth of pennies disap- 
peared in short order; then the bowl 
remained half full. Owners of the store 
wonder what to do with the rest of the 
$200 they have collected. 


® ENJOINED: Mrs. Fred Hathaway 
Jr. of Detroit, from filling her hus- 
band’s bed with relatives and forcing 
him to sleep on the floor. 


@® DISMISSED: By the District of 
Columbia Supreme Court, a $500,000 
slander suit brought by Gen. Samuel T. 
Ansell against Senator Huey P. Long. 
The suit was based on remarks made by 
the “Kingfish” during a debate in Con- 
gress. The court held that the Con- 
stitution’s provision of immunity from 
action for anything said in debate was 
not a personal privilege and could not 
be waived. 

A libel suit for the same amount, 
based on Senator Long’s alleged dis- 
tribution of pamphlets containing the 
remarks about General Ansell, was con- 
tinued in force. 
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AGONY COLUMN: Medium 
For Literary “Lonely Hearts” 


Taking a tip from newspapers which 
consider agony (personal) colymns a 
sufficiently good feature to deserve 
preferred space, the chaste Saturday 
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Review of Literature started one a 
year ago. Many people were surprised 
to see “lonely-hearts” and “lamp-in- 
the-window” copy diluting its literary 
flavor. But the editors were pleased, 
for they had a first rate feature which 
not only didn’t cost them a penny but 
yielded revenue at the rate of 7 cents 
a word. 

Last week, on the first birthday of 
the Saturday Review’s agony, they 
looked back over some of its accom- 
plishments. The most notable was its 
selling a donkey for Louis Untermeyer, 
the poet. 


Donkeys 


When his beast, Donkey Schoen, died, 
he decided to sell Donkey Hote. His 
agony column ad brought three checks, 
seven telegrams, twelve special de- 
livery letters, and the wish that he 
had a dozen beasts to sell. 

When Bett “Wanted: The Saturday 
Review of Literature to review my 
‘Virgins in Cellophane,’”’ Christopher 
Morley, of the editorial board, felt that 
he would be throwing a bad sop to the 
advertising department by complying. 
But he politely informed her that he 
had already mentioned the book in his 
column. 


Romance 


Saturday Review editors were sur- 
prised when as many as 75 answers 
were received to single letters, and have 
been amused lately by a cryptic ro- 
mance that has bloomed in their 
column. <A few weeks ago a young 
man informed a young woman, at 7 
cents a word, that he would like to 
meet her. He had seen her trying on 
a white hat in a department store. 

A 28-cent answer this week informs 
him that “it might be arranged.” 


Service 


Starting with a few provocative 
items, written by staff members, the 
department has grown to adult stature 
—a full column. It has sold trips on 
square-rigger sailing ships; brought 
about literary collaboration; rented 
houses, and has found a lonely man 
for “Green Goddess.” 

As the most amusing ads they pick 
out the following: 


“WIDOW: not too refined or cul- 
tured seeks ‘sardonic friendship.’ 
Jean.” 


“COLLEGE: English instructor with 
literary aspirations, 27, unmarried, 
victim of Economy, seeks to live by 
some means, preferably honorable. 
Box 145.” 


“LIVES there a man with soul so 
dead he could not suffer inspiration 
from a young woman? Gay But 
Wistful.” 


“YOUNG man, 25, winding up a dis- 
gusting first two years in New York, 
would deeply appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of going to work for some- 
body who speaks English, is genial, 
and of a Chesterbellocian turn of 
mind. Box 147.” 





NEW EDITOR: A. s. Draper 
Will Direct Literary Diges 


A shift of editorial duties, announgeg 
last week, will take Arthur §. Draper 
from The New York Herald Tribune into 
the editor’s chair of The Literary pj. 
gest; William Seaver Woods, present 
Digest editor, into retirement. yy 
Draper went to work for The Tribune, 
in 1905, the same year an editorigj 
shake-up landed Dr. Woods at the helm 
of the Digest. 


Accuracy 


Sixty-year-old Dr. Woods got his 
news training on The Springfield Repub. 
lican before the turn of the century. 


Meticulous 


His assumption of responsibility for 
every item in The Literary Digest 
pleased his board of editors. They could 
be sure that there would be no kickback 
if inaccuracy crept in, for Dr. Woods 
meticulously read every word of copy 
and checked it with his voluminous and 
accurate memory. 

When he retires in July to travel and 
write, a ten-year younger man will suc- 
ceed him. Arthur Draper was given a 
job on The Tribune after being college 
correspondent at New York University 
during undergraduate days. 

He started writing obituaries, later 
became science editor. Friends like to 
jibe him about his college thesis on 
street-car lighting which he tried re 
peatedly to sell to his newspaper. As 
science editor he was allowed $15 4 
week to buy material. So he bought his 
own 10,000 word thesis for $60 and ran 
it in four installments. me 


Amiable 


Tall and amiable, he has been exceed- 
ingly popular on The Herald Tribune 
In 1930, on the 25th anniversary of his 
employment, friends gave him one of 
the most elaborate banquets ever given 
a newspaper man. A burlesque motion 
picture of his life was shown which 
made him laugh ‘uproariously. Presi- 
dent Hoover sent a letter and many no- 
tables spoke. 

During his long service with The Her- 
ald Tribune he has worked through al- 
most every department from sports to 
foreign news. 

As a foreign correspondent and head 
of the European service from 1915-192 
he covered such stories of the year 4 
the Peace Conference and the general 
strike in England. When the Fascisti 
marched to Rome he tramped along with 
them. 

Brought home to help run the paper, 
he has served first as foreign editor and 
more recently as assistant editor. 

Before entering his new office Dr. 
Draper will go to London this week and 
while abroad will attend the World Eco 
nomic Conference. 

Last week The Literary Digest mat 
agement announced that no change in 
editorial policy was contemplated. 
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ART: Diego Rivera’s Mural 
In Rockefeller Center Rejected 


A canvas, innocently blank, goes up 
30 censorious feet into the tense air 
in the great hall of the RCA Building 
in Rockefeller Center, New York. In 
front of it paces a policeman, shooing 
away crowds that mill about the 
lobbies. Behind the canvas flame the 
deep reds of a mural by the Mexican 
proletarian artist, Diego Rivera—reds 
rejected of the Rockefellers. 

Rarely in. the long history of art 
controversies has so much furor been 
aroused as was caused by front page 
stories in last week’s papers. These 
announced that the huge mural, which 
was to adorn the central position in the 
central building of Rockefeller Center, 
had been turned down by representa- 
tives of the Rockefellers because in 
it there appeared a portrait of Vladimir 
Ilyith Ulianov, know to the world as 
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Diego Rivera’s Lenin 


Rivera supporters compared the 
treatment accorded their shaggy artist- 
hero with that meted out to Michel- 
angelo by the Popes. 

An hour after word got down to 
Union Square that Rivera had been 

ed, there were hatless art stu- 
dents and radicals struggling with be- 
Wildered police all over Rockefeller 
Center, shouting: “We want Rivera.” 

Proletarian taxi drivers, waiting for 
fares in front of the Roxy Music Hall, 
& half block away, scrambled out of 

cabs to join fists with the police 
in repelling the invaders. Riot cars 
houted through the side streets, and up 
aristocratic Fifth Avenue. 

For the Mexican artist, the rejection 


came with thunderbolt swiftness. On 


the evening of May 9 he was up on a 
scaffold in front of his almost com- 
pleted mural, splashing happily away 
on his conception of “Human Intell- 
igence in Control of the Forces of 
Nature.” The job was nearly done, 
and in Rivera’s opinion it was to be his 
masterpiece, 


Grim 


Across the top of the mural he had 
grouped on one side soldiers, grim- 
green in gas-masks, about to launch a 
headlong attack upon marching col- 
umns of workers and peasants coming 
up against a background of red flags, 
singing, it was not hard to guess, “The 
Internationale.” In a fierce light at the 
heart of his mural he had put the 
head of 2 worker (model for which, 
by the way, was a nephew of John F. 
Curry, leader of Tammany Hall) 
brooding over a television machine, 
which disclosed to him two wing- 
shaped objects on which were magni- 
fied, in writhing colors, the germs 
which assail mankind. 

Below, radicals, bearing banners: 


“Free Tom Mooney,” “We Want Work, | 


not Charity,” “Down with Imperialist 
Wars,” were depicted scuffling with 
club-swinging police against the back- 
ground of Trinity Church. There was a 
panel of a radical meeting; another. of 
a society group playing bridge. 


Sudden 


And then, of a sudden, there emerged 
the Buddha-like form of Lenin joining 
the hands of a Negro and a white 
worker. 

As Senor Rivera put his earthy 
colors on the wet plaster, which when 
it dries becomes part of the wall, a 
representative of Todd, Robertson & 
Todd Engineering Corporation, builders 
and managers of Rockefeller Center, 
told the artist that he was wanted in 
his studio on the mezzanine floor of the 
70-story building. He found there a 
check for $14,000, the balance due him 
on his contract for $21,000 for the com- 
pleted mural. Also a letter stating that 
his mural was unacceptable to the 
Rockefeller family. 

This was a sequel to an earlier letter 
from Nelson A. Rockefeller, in which 
the young grandson of John D. Rocke- 
feller said: 


Letter 


“I noticed that in the most recent 
portion of the painting you had in- 
cluded a portrait of Lenin. This piece 
is beautifully painted, but it seems to 
me that his portrait, appearing in this 
mural, might very easily seriously of- 
fend a great many people. If it were in 
a private house it would be one thing, 
but this mural is in a public building, 
and the situation is therefore quite dif- 
ferent. As much as I dislike to do so, 
I am afraid we must ask you to sub- 
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Now comes a new kind of den- 
tifrice which dissolves and 
removes ugly discolorations. 


* 


Leading dental authorities now tell us that, 
by far, the greatest percentage of all tooth 
discoloration may be traced directly to 
smoking. Tobacco does no actual harm to 
your teeth, but it does stain the delicate 
enamel. Before you know it a dingy “Smoke 
Screen” develops which is immune to the 
effects of ordinary cleansing agents. 


But there is one tooth paste, designed es- 
pecially to lift the Smoke Screen from your 
teeth. Bost Tooth Paste, the secret formula 
of Dr. Wm. Dale Bost, contains a bland 
and harmless oil which dissolves the stub- 
born stains in quick time and, when used 
regularly, prevents their return. 


Bost Tooth Paste is totally free from acid, 
bleach, grit or other harsh abrasives. It 
sweetens the breath, refreshes the mouth and 
leaves your teeth white and gleaming. Thou- 
sands of men and women — yes, and chil- 
dren, too — will use no other dentifrice. 


Begin the use of Bost Tooth Paste today 
and see your dentist twice a year. At leading 
drug counters, everywhere. Or in liberal trial 
tubes at your nearest chain store. If your? 
dealer is out of stock, mail the coupon below. 


BOST 


BOST TOOTH PASTE CORP., Dept. 7, 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


I enclose 10c to cover handling and mailing. Please 
send me a two-weeks’ supply of Bost Tooth Paste. 
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Address 
City. State 
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(has been cleared up within 48 hours) 
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Will Give You Relief 


SAVE MONEY! 


Buy it first—NOT after other 
products have failed 


Price 50e 


Send a dollar for 2 tubes and 
get a 25c vial of Ma-vo-dent free 


MA-V0-DENT 


“Stops Toothache” 
Discovered by a dentist & used by many 


CARVACROL CO. 


D 25 
2906 Woolworth Bidar New York, N. Y. 








SPECIAL MAIL TRADE SERVICE 


Mail Order Dealers’ Annual Year Book, 35c post- 
. Uebersee Post, Importing and Exporting 
. Sample copy 60c. Subscription 12 issues, 

$3.15. 


FRED HETTICK, Secretary 
Mail Order Dealers’ Association 
BISMARCK, N. DAK. 














Tugwell’s 


new book, THE INDUS- 
TRIAL DISCIPLINE, is 
out. It’s news! $2.50 At 
all bookstores. Columbia 
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makes quickly in- 
telligible the vast, 
colorful and be- 
wildering drama 
of human affairs. 














stitute the face of some unknown man 
where Lenin's face now appears.” 

To this Senor Rivera said he had 
answered that, to balance Lenin, he 
would gladly show Lincoln freeing the 
slaves or a picture of John Brown or 
William Lloyd Garrison. 

Besides, as Senor Rivera explained to 
a packed Town Hall meeting last Satur- 
day night, the whole business was part 
of a propaganda mission which he had 
undertaken, when he came to this 
country in 1931. Then he stirred the 
art world with an exhibit viewed with 
enthusiasm by Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr., and her son, Nelson. 
Disguised 

The artist said that “friends in Mos- 
cow” had told him that the sort of 
painting he had done in Mexico was 
all right for peasants, but that in an 
industrial country like the United 
States he would have to change his 
style, always keeping in mind that 
“in all cases the workers and peasants 
are right and that the artist should 
paint what the workers and peasants 
want.” 

“The only thing for me to do,” he 
said naively, “was to try it out in an 
industrial country. .. In order to get 
here I had to do as a man in war. 
Sometimes, in times of war, a man dis- 
guises himself as a tree. My paintings 
in this country have become increasing- 
ly and gradually clearer.” 


Irate 


While his indignant sympathizers 
were planning further picketing of the 
Center, Senor Rivera received a tele- 
gram from the General Motors Com- 
pany in Detroit. There murals by 
Rivera have already proved a storm 
center. The telegram said that his 
commission for murals for the auto- 
mobile company’s exhibit at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair would be canceled. 

Thereupon the irate artist announced 
that he would spend the $14,000 of 
Rockefeller money, just paid him, 
painting a mural in the dingy library 
of the Rand School for Social Science 
at 7 East 15th Street, New York, 
Socialist headquarters. There he will 
paint solely for “my own people, the 
working people.” 


STAGE: Pretentious and Dull 
Is “The Mask and the Face” 


Such is the eminence of the Theater 
Guild that even when it produces*so 
dull and pretentious a piece as “The 
Mask and the Face” it is news—if very 
bad news. This play of Luigi Chiar- 
ellis was produced eight years ago by 
Brock Pemberton and achieved a run of 
thirteen performances. 

Last week’s presentation by the 
Guild—an adaptation by W. Somerset 
Maugham—was no improvement. It is 
hard to believe that there is not a 
better American play lying about un- 


produced. If not, perhaps there May 
be something from the Icelandic, 
Certainly the play’s underlying ideg 
—that a man would become irresistible 
to the ladies if it were thought that hp 
had killed his unfaithful wife—is no 
an overwhelmingly hilarious one, More 
flat epigrams beginning “men are” or 
“women are” have not been heard ip 
one evening in years, and the cast, 
headed by Judith Anderson and § 
Ridges, seemed quite aware of it, 


SCREEN: Ridiculous Plot In 
“The Kiss Before the Mirror” 


George M. Cohan, theatergoers over 
the country will recall, played his bur. 
lesque on blood-and-thunder melo- 
drama, the delirious “Tavern,” straight, 
It was quite a while before public and 
critics awoke to the fact that “The Tay. 
ern” was disguised farce. Now people 
are wondering if Director James Whale 
has taken a leaf from Mr. Cohan’s book 
in “The Kiss Before the Mirror” (Uni- 
versal). Mr. Whale’s urbane direction 
of “Journey’s End” makes it impossible 
to believe that with the film he could 
have been in deadly earnest. 

Taken as a joke, the film is a master- 
piece of consistency. Plot, dialogue, 
acting, and settings are all only a little 
more ridiculous than the usual Holly- 
wood product. 

Paul Lukas murders his wife and is 
thrown into a highly stylized jail. 
Frank Morgan is his friend and law- 
yer, but, eminent though Mr. Morgan 
be before the bar, it looks bad for Mr. 
Lukas. The situation is further com- 
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Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 
*E.T. C.T. MT. PT. 
20. Walter 


a OE er 1.15 12.15 11,15 10.15 
Princeton - Penn-Co- 
lumbia crew race 
COLUMBIA ....-.. 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 
Raymond Moley. CO- 
LUMBIA: ..ccccsoes 9.15 8.15 7.15 6.15 
May 21. oe 
Symphony. COLUM- 
BIA. a6 z te palachins xm 2.15 1.15 12.15 11.15 
Nellie Tayloe Ross. 
NBC—W4JZ .......- 3.15 2.15 115 12.15 
Dr. Mary E. Wool- 
ley. NBC—WEAF. 3.30 2.30 1,30 12.30 
John W. Davis. CO- 
LUMBIA (c,d e's od 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 
May 23. Navy Band. 
COLUMBIA ....... 8.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 
May 24. Empire a 
from London, CO- 
LUMBIA .........- 2.00 1.00 12.00 11.00 
Mischa Levitzki, pi- 
ano. NBC—WEAF. 9.30 8.30 7.30 6.30 


toss m52 1.45 12.45 11,45 10.45 
Army Band. co- 
LUMBIA ......66.- 


26. #$Intercol- 
legiate Track Meet. 
COLUMBIA ....... 


3.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 


8.00 2.00 1.00 ad 





*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 
and Pacific Standard Time, one hour 
than Daylight Saving Time. 
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f CAGE (Universal). Clyde Beatty 
a xing” lions and tigers in the same 
cage. Exciting incidents marred by a 
clumsy story. Psat els 
E AND TH ara- 
—_ a Another picture intimating 
that the war was fought exclusively by 
the aviators. Fredric March, Cary Grant, 
and Jack Oakie are featured. 
GLE BRIDE (Monogram). Charles Star- 
rett and Anita Page completely swamped 
by the worst fake jungle picture yet. 
A Y (Warner Bros). Even though Bette 
= povis ioe a lot of this one in bed, it 
hardly qualifies as entertainment. 














plicated by the fact that the lawyer’s 
wife (Nancy Carroll) is cheating on 
the side and Mr. Morgan knows it. 

What to do? Solve the whole matter 
with a courtroom scene to end court- 
room scenes! Instead of defending his 
man, Mr. Morgan accuses him of the 
murder and then intimates that any 
man would have done the same. In 
fact he probably will himself, right 
then and there. This alarms his wife, 
who screams, faints, and has to be 
carried out. Naturally the jury’s atten- 
tion is distracted and they vote ac- 
quittal. 


“The Warrior’s Husband’’: 
Film Below Stage Version 


For a while it may be funny to hear 
men’s lines spoken by women! and 
maidenly statements expressed in mas- 
culine tones. After a time, novelty palls 
unless there are other resources to fall 
back on. 

Such resources are missing in Fox 
Film’s adaptation of the stage play, 
“The Warrior’s Husband.” 


The film begins in the home of the 
Amazons, in 800 B.C. After a party at 
which a jazz band and a sister act are 
introduced with supposed humorous in- 
tent, Ernest Truex, the diminutive co- 
median, is married to Wagnerian pro- 
portioned Hippolyta—Marjorie Ram- 
beau—Commander-in-Chief of the Am- 
azon Army. A war against the Greeks 
starts, and although the bridegroom is 
told that man’s place is the home, he 
wheedles his wife to let him go along. 
Humor is heightened here by his wear- 
ing a beard arranged in four curls. 

Among the Greek hosts are Hercules 
and Theseus. The former is engaged 
upon his twelfth labor—getting Diana’s 
girdle, which Hippolyta has. 


Discontent 


To vindicate his sex, Mr. Truex turns 
slightly traitorous and sees to it that 
Hercules succeeds. Theseus, on the 
other hand, sows the seed of discontent 
among the Amazons by making love to 
Antiope, Hippolyta’s sister, and eventu- 
ally appar] enjoy the experience. 

di is an alluring Antiope, 
David Manners a handsome enough 
Theseus, but—resourceful actor though 
he is—Ernest Truex falls short of the 
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mark set in the stage version by the in- 
spired Romney Brent. 

The photography and the settings of 
“The Warrior’s Husband” are continu- 
ously good, but the sound is badly re- 
corded and many lines are difficult to 
catch. 


‘‘Forgotten Men:’’ Grim 
History In Striking Film 


Strollers along Seventh Avenue, New 
York, passing the Rialto Theater, are 
flamboyantly warned by signs on the 
marquee that “Forgotten Men” (Pub- 
lic Welfare) is not for the timid or 
easily shocked. 

For once the publicity man is making 
no overstatement, for the film is the 
most gruesome and moving assem- 
blage of actual battle scenes yet to 
reach the screen. 


History 


Yet those with stronger stomachs, 
who can stand seeing men in mortal 
combat rending each other with bayon- 
ets, or being blown into the air, should 
not fail to see “Forgotten Men” as for 
the most part it is grim history made 
vivid as only the moving picture can 
make it. 


The film begins with the commenta-|§ 


tor, Robert Cummings, picking up a 
newspaper in an ex-servicemen’s club, 
and coming across a reference to the 
forgotten man in a political speech. 
“Nuts,” says one of the former soldiers. 
“So what?” is the comment of another. 

Then are shown pictures, contributed 
by the war or navy departments of the 
nations concerned, depicting the begin- 
nings of the World War in each. Franz 
Josef totters before his troops, and 
Kaiser Wilhelm struts before his. The 
Uhlans and the Poilus get under way 
and the conflict is on. 


Overwhelming 


Compared to California-concocted 
battle scenes, those shown in “Forgot- 
ten Men” are nothing short of over- 
whelming. Every branch of the service 
is shown in action, using every type of 
weapon. 

The war over, Mr. Cummings regret- 
tably closes on a note of outright prop- 
aganda for the payment of the sol- 
diers’ bonus—the one false note in the 
film. The treatment of the Bonus 
Army in Washington last year is shown 
to the accompaniment of an impas- 
sioned, if illogical, speech which stands 
out in sharp contrast to the rest of the 
picture. But it is far from being able 
to spoil an unforgettable motion pic- 
ture. 

A more touching ending would have 
been the inclusion of a scene from a 
news-reel coincidentally being exhibited 
at the Rialto at the same time as “For- 
gotten Men.” In this, still disabled and 
blinded ex-soldiers are making poppies 
to be sold for their benefit, while Elsie 
Janis leads them in “The Long, Long 
Trail.” 














SMALL SUITES OF 
INDIVIDUALITY 


available in Annex 
at most reasonable 
rentals, furnished 
or unfurnished. 
* To attribute the 
popularity of the 
Savoy-Plaza to any 
one feature would 
be difficult. It is the 
combination of lux- 
urious living . . .- 
supreme service... 
unsurpassed cuisine 
and the most beauti- 
ful outlook in New 
York. 
Suites of two 
rooms or more with 
foyer and serving 
pantry unfurnished 
may be leased in ; 
Annex for $1000. a : 
room per year with 
full hotel service. 
Henry A. Rost, 
Managing Director 
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What strange powers 
did the ancients possess? 
re was the source of 













libraries or are they buried be- 
yj neath crumbling Temple walls? 









mass. It is offered TO YOU if, 

with an open mind, you wish to 

step out of the rut of monoto- 

nous existence and ER 
UR LIFE. 


Man’s intolerance has at times 
swept his achievements from. the 
face of the earth, yet secret broth- 
erhoods have preserved this sacred 
wisdom of the ages. The Rosicru- 

ancient brother- 
YOU to write and 
of “The Wisdom 
It will point out 
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of your home. 


YOUR LI — 
the fulfillment of your ideals 
awaits you. Address: 

Scribe F. N. Q. 
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San Jose (AMORC) California 
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MEMOIRS: How a Romanoff 
Managed His Gilded Exile 


ALWAYS A GRAND DUKE, By Alexander. 
- 299 pages, 67,000 words. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, New York, $3. 


O exile, where is thy sting; where, 
democrat, thy victory—if there is an 
audience? In his third exhibition of 
imperial nostalgia, the philosophical, 
writing, lecturing Romanoff who died 
recently, recalls his post-revolutionary 
years, stuffing his memoirs with worn- 
out feathers, adorning them with the 
fast colors of his pride. 

As a prisoner, in the Crimea the 
lifelong spiritualist almost “reached the 
Warp and Woof of the Law of Love.” 
Later, as a refugee, he suffered resi- 
dence in the Ritz Hotel of Paris, the 
casinos of Deauville and Biarritz. He 
would look around a cafe, to find him- 
self near ‘“Between-Two-Stools” Ke- 
rensky and Suvinkoff, who had killed 
his cousins. Through half a dozen 
resorts he pursued a beauty “because 
she resembled a woman who had turned 
me down twelve years before.” 





News-W eek’s Post-Free Book Service 


News- Week will purchase for subscribers new books 
and forward them post-free upon receipt of check 
for the listed price. Address Book Department, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. 











Good Money 


And An Excellent Opporiu- 
nity For Men and Women 
Seeking Employment 


We have one of the most interesting 
and profitable subscription proposi- 
tions ever offered. Because of its un- 
usualness and the extremely careful 
manner by which Representatives are 
selected and protected, it will appeal 
to persons of high community 
standing. 


Liberal commissions are paid from 
the start, and bonuses are easily 
within the reach of any normally en- 
ergetic man or woman. Write for 
particulars, giving business and finan- 
cial references. 


Our best Representatives are earn- 
ing important money. Successful 
Representatives have the opportunity 
of permanent, salaried employment 
as Field Managers. Write today. 


F. DeW. Pratt, News-Week 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York City 
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For a time he spent the proceeds 
of his coin collection, then “for three 
sabbatical years lived off Xenia’s (his 
wife’s) pearls.” Royalty did not ex- 
cite him—its chief subjects of con- 
versation being Tilden, Hemingway, 
and above all, Al Capone. 

Finally, as a platform artist, he ac- 
cepted barbarian transport on the Le- 
viathan (first class) to the lecturer’s 
promised land. It bewildered him: 
“I openly confess my inability to un- 
derstand the nature of the mysterious 
connection between the geographical 
location of the city a man lives in, 
and the batting average credited to 
him by the Big League of American 
Society.” 


Readable 


The personal touch makes readable 
these rambling memoirs, though their 
importance as history is not estab- 
lished. One of the highlights of the 
work is Alexander’s bringing together 
of two famous suicides—Lowenstein of 
Belgium and Kreuger of Sweden—for 
a spirit seance. Lowenstein, he re- 
ports sadly, made fun of the pro- 
ceedings and discouraged the spooks. 

The cousin of the Czar “Nicky” 
never lost his zest for life. When 
Woodrow Wilson at the Peace Con- 
ference sent word that he was too 
busy for an interview, and when 
Lowenstein of Brussels offered a sal- 
ary for introductions to high society, 
his pride was hurt—but it always re- 
covered. 


HUMAN INTEREST: It Pays 
As Exploited by Edna Ferber 


THEY BROUGHT THEIR WOMEN. By 
Edna Ferber, 290 pages, 60,000 words. 
Doubleday-Doran, New York. $2.50. 


“But the fundamental human emo- 
tions, though they may appear harder, 
less sentimental, are changeless.” 
Moored by this anchor in the topsy- 
turvy world, Miss Ferber sticks to the 
sure bait of human interest. As a re- 
porter she learned the value of this 
staple and in this volume of short 
stories she dresses up eight popular 
samples. 

Some of them are old friends: the 
governess who has a life her smug em- 
ployers don’t suspect, the husband con- 
fined by high-society henpecking, the 
country girl alone in New York on Sun- 
day, and the poor Wall Street magnate 
who is bored with luxurious living (this 
one dates a little—it was written in 
1928). Other sketches repeat the some- 
what pathetic, somehow reassuring 
pattern of American-life-in-fiction 
which has made so many books and 
films. 


Technique 


You believe in these people because 
you have seen them so many times. 
Miss Ferber gets her settings down on 
paper without wasted words, and knows 
the technique of making trifles into 


stories. The practice may not produse 
literature, but it makes readers, 

She worked on three newspapers be. 
fore her ship came in, and stil] Keeps 
regular hours at the typewriter whey 
there is something under way, because 
producing copy is her business, She 
does it with a sure touch. Her last 
novel appeared two years ago, 
“Dinner at Eight,” which she wrot 
with George S. Kaufman, has been g 
stage success all Winter. 


POET’S NOVEL: Why, The 
Hero Asks, Did He Marry Her? 


PRELUDE TO DEPARTURE. By Sylvia 
Paul Jerman. 267 pages, 43,000 words, 
Harpers, New York. $2. 


An employee of Arthur Brisbane, the 
Hearst columnist and editorial pon. 
tiff, has written a poet’s novel. She 
is a housewife and mother in New 
Jersey, a secretary in New York, and 
most of her sensitive passages were 
transcribed on trains and ferries as 
she commuted between home and her 
office. 

This long short story is as fragile 
as most poetic plots—the way it is 
told gives the book its only importance. 
Charles Moynihan wonders how he 
had been entrapped by Daisy, the 
pretty cripple who married him. The 
rest of the book is an answer to the 
question, in terms of his personality. 

His youth is remembered—when he 
was a little boy in the country, enjoy- 
ing nature, when a beautiful lady 
aroused his intense affection, and when 
“he finished high school, with informa- 
tion laid neatly, fact by fact, like sar- 
dines in his skull.” Then there is a 
glimpse of love, his marriage, its dis- 
satisfactions, and Daisy’s unlucky his- 
tory. 

Mrs. Jerman chooses ideas and words 
with the taste of a genuine creator; 
beauty escapes from them naturally, as 
from true colors. 
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CECIL RHODES. William Plomer does % 
short critical biography of the African 
millionaire and empire-builder. 172 pages, 
34,000 words. Index. Appleton, New 
York. $1.50. 

AT JOHN MURRAY’S, 1843-1892. The Lon- 
don literary life, from the records of a 
famous publisher. By (Miss) George Pas- 
ton, 310 pages, 109,000 words. Index. 
Dutton, New York. $3.75. 

KINGS AND QUEENS. Amusing verses (by 
E. & H. Farjeon) and illustrations (by 
Rosalind Thornycroft) portraying Ené- 
land’s rulers. Designed for the yous’. 
but easy education for their elders. 


pages. Dutton, New York. $2... 

ZEST... Novel by Charles G. Norris of a — 
and the half-dozen women who filled ." 
life, written “to make people en - 
445. pages, 145,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2. 

WHITE MONEY. Convincing tale of 4 
matra and the exacting tropical as 
translated from the Dutch of — 
Lulofs. 325 pages, 93,000 words. , 
tury, New York. $2.50. ‘ 

GRAND CANARY. Dr, A. J. Cronin, gh et 
cently was handed laurels for two iM 


trious melodramas, puts out @ views of 
hack-romance with a shopworn © 
characters. 330 pages, 86,000 
Little, Brown, Boston. | $2.50. 
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is- Like those who stand and watch the steam-shovel What? Where? Who? Why? are daily ques- 
ad or the steel-worker; we who have our daily lives tions. To live intelligently we must have their 
és to lead, stand now before the most colossal alter- answers, briefly, clearly, comprehensively. 

r; ation in the history of mankind: the Alteration 

as of the World. NEWS-WEEK answers these questions, not 


for your amusement, but for your understanding. 
NEWS-WEEK is an accurate audit of what's 
going on. It keeps you up-to-date, thoroughly 
informed on the many-sided progress of a world 


Good-bye, old theories, old methods, old 
| formulas and old plans. This is an era of broken 
T precedent, and each twenty-four hours beats to 
the onward march of Something New. 


a undergoing repairs. It gives you the facts you 
os Things happen. Some of them strange, fasci- need clearly to interpret world affairs. In the 
ss nating, exuding hope. Some of them tremulous, intelligent home it is an indispensable adjunct to 
” doubtful, distilling fear. the daily paper. 


| NEWS-WEEK 


‘| covers world news in all its phases: 
7 Events .. Pictures .. Background 
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ee we ib le 2 TRIPLE ROLE 


FOR EVERY WOMAN.... a My... LEADS A TRIPLE LIFE... | 


NE of the few generalizations that 

can be safely made about the differ- 
ences between men and women is that 
women ‘are on the average more varied, 
more versatile than men. 

The average man is just a business 
man.. The average woman must be many 
people; she must be wife. and sweetheart 
to her husband, mother’to her children, 
and a good sport to her friends. And she 
can’t be all these things at once. 

The wise husband, doés not complain 
about the coffee on his wedding anni- 
versary, or when his wife is in.a romantic, 
carefree mood. It is better not to address 
her on the subject of joining a golf club 
when she is busy mixing a cake; nor is it 
wise, when she is occupied with the solemn 
ritual of a manicure, to launch into the 
problem of what to do about breaking 
Johnny of his new tendency to swear. 

The three basic interests in any woman’s 
life are Romance, Her Home, Herself. 
Alone among women’s magazines, Mc- 
Call’s recognizes not only these clear-cut 
interests, but also the necessity for deal- 
ing with them separately. And so, every 
issue of McCall’s Magazine is. now, in 
reality, three magazines in one. 


f 


First comes McCall’s Fiction and News 
—the answer to woman’s eternal cry for 
romance. Then comes a second four-color 
cover, to mark the beginning of the sec- 
ond magazine—McCall’s Homemaking. 
And separating this from the third maga- 
zine—McCall’s Style and Beauty—is still 
another four-color cover. All three maga- 
zines, bound together as a unit, make up 
the new McCall’s, 

We made this change in publishing be- 
cause we knew, from asking thousands of 


women, that it would make McCall’s a 
vastly more attractive and useful maga- 7 
zine to the millions of women who read 
it every month. But an important by- 
product of the new McCall’s is now avail- 
able to advertisers. For the new McCall’s 
offers to every user of its space the oppor- 
tunity of placing his copy where the sur- 
rounding editorial material will lead the 
reader’s interest toward, instead of away 
from, his product. He may now make 
use of the principle of related selling, al- 
ready practiced by successful department 
stores. He need have no fear that his ~ 
advertising may say the right things to 9 
the right woman at the wrong time. 
Glance, for yourself, at an issue of this = 
new magazine. You will wonder, not® 
why we dared to make so radical a change, 
but why no one thought of making 307 
simple and sensible a change before. | 
McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, 7 
New York City. E 
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